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There has long been a question as to whether Shakespeare used a 
single source for his plays if that source is detailed and well suited 
to his purpose or whether he augmented his basic material from other 
sources. In the case of the plays concerning Henry VI we may be 
reasonably sure that he used at least two histories, Hall’s Chronicles 
and the 1587 edition of Holinshed’s Chronicles.1_ Since Holinshed is 
very often a paraphrase of Hall, it is difficult to say with certainty 
which one is the source of most of the passages in the three plays. 
It is, of course, generally conceded that Holinshed was used, but 
many critics are inclined to over-estimate the use of that history. I 
shall hope to show in this paper that Hall must have been used for 
both the Folio and the Quarto texts, by noting, first, the use of 
Hall where there is no similar passage in the 1587 Holinshed and, 
second, the use of Hall where it is closer to the dramas than is 
Holinshed. 

Henry VI, Part One, shows in four instances a distinct resemblance 
to Hall: 

1. In the drama, after the French victory, Talbot says: 


This happy night the Frenchmen are secure, 
Having all day carous’d and banqueted.* 


These words are paralleled in Holinshed: 


He learned that the Frenchmen verie negligentlie used themselues, without 
taking heed to their watch, as though they had beene out of all danger.” 

1In an article on “The Use of the 1577 or 1587 Holinshed in ‘Second and 
Third Henry VI,’” soon to be published in the Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, I have tried to show that the 1587, not the 1577, Holinshed 
was used in the composition of the Folio plays. 

“1 Henry VI, Il, i, 11-2. 

‘Holinshed, 1587, p. 598. 
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But Hall’s statement is here more like Shakespeare’s: 


He knew how that the French men beyng lordes of the citie, and now castyng 
no perils nor fearyng any creature, began to waxe wanton and felle to riote, 
as though their enemies could do them no damage.* 


2. The drama describes Talbot: 


Is this the scourge of France? 
Is this the Talbot, so much fear’d abroad 
That with his name the mothers still their babes ?5 


Again: 


. .. the terror of the French, - 
The scarecrow that affrights our children so.® 


Holinshed has no parallel passage, but Hall has these words: 


The man was to the French people, a very scorge and a daily terror, in so 
much that . . . women in France to feare their yong childré, would crye, the 
Talbot commeth.? 

3. In the drama Talbot attempts to persuade his son to escape: 


Tal. Dear boy, mount on thy swiftest horse; 

And I'll direct thee how thou shalt escape 

By sudden flight. Come, dally not, be gone. 
John. Is my name Talbot? and am I your son? 

And shall I fly? ... 
Tal. Fly, to revenge my death, if I be slain. 

Thou never hadst renown, nor canst not lose it. 
John. Yes, your renowned name. Shall flight abuse it ?$ 


Holinshed’s account is quite similar: 


He counselled his sonne . . . to saue himselfe by flight, sith the same could 
not redound to anie great reproch in him, this being the first iournie in which 
he had beene present. . . . But nature so wrought, in the son, that neither 
desire of life, nor feare of death could . . . cause him to conueie himselfe out of 
the danger.® 


Hall’s version is nearer the drama: 


[Talbot] counsailled hym to . . . saue hym selfe. But whé the sonne had 
auswered that it was neither honest nor natural for him, to leue his father in 
the extreme ieopardye of his life ...: The noble erle . . . sayd to him: . 
because this is thy first iourney and enterprise, neither thy flyeng shall redounde 
to thy shame, nor thy death to thy glory .. . : thy departure shall . . . make 
the able another tyme, if J be slayn to reuenge my death. . . . But nature so 
wrought in the sonne, that neither desire of lyfe, nor thought of securitie, could 
. . . pluck him fré his natural father.!° 


Hall, p. 143. 

51 Henry VI, Ul, iii, 15-7. 

6Ibid., I, iv, 42-3. 

7Hall, p. 230. 

81 Henry VI, IV, v, 9-13; 18; 40-1. 
°Holinshed, p. 640. 

10Hall, p. 229. The italics are mine. 
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4. In the drama Exeter speaks of Winchester’s installation as 
cardinal: 


Then I perceive that will be verified 

Henry the Fifth did sometime prophesy, 

“If once he come to be a cardinal, 

He'll make his cap co-equal with the crown.”11 


The 1587 Holinshed also reports Henry V’s wish to keep Winchester 
from the cardinalate, for he knew that Winchester’s “head should 
soone be swollen under such a hat” [p. 596]. But Hall’s words 
come closer to the drama: 


Whiche degree, kyng Henry the fifth . . . prohibited hym . . . meanyng that 
cardinalles Hattes should not presume to be egall with Princes.!2 


Henry VI, Part Two, shows in ten instances evidence of the use 
of Hall: 


1. The Protector’s title of “the good Duke of Gloucester” may 
have been suggested by Hall’s use of the expression [p. 209; p. 217]. 
Fabyan also uses these words, but Holinshed does not. 


2. Hall apparently emphasizes Margaret’s réle in the troubles of 
England during Henry’s reign: 


During the tyme of this truce . . . , within the realme, a sodain mischief, 
and a long discorde, sprang out sodainly, by the meanes of a woman.!3 


Holinshed is more general: 


Whilest the warres betweene the two nations .. . ceassed . . . the minds of 
men were not so quiet, but that . . . some were bent to malicious reuenge . 
against their own countrie men.!# 


3. Somerset’s accusation that Gloucester’s 


sumptuous buildings and thy wife’s attire 
Have cost a mass of public treasure,!5 


though not paralleled by Holinshed, seems to echo Hall’s statement 
that “the Duke of Gloucester, had not so muche aduanced & preferred 
the comm6 wealth and publique utilitie, as his owne priuate thinges 
& peculier estate.””® 


4. The dramatist’s description of Peter as “afraid to fight,” not 
found in Holinshed, may also have come from Hall, which names 
him “a coward and a wretche” [p. 208]. For the fight itself Hall 
may have been used: 


1 Henry VI, V, i, 30-2. 
12Hall, p. 139. 

13Hall, p. 208. 
1tHolinshed, p. 626. 

152 Henry VI, I, iii, 133-4. 
16Hall, pp. 208 f. 
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This yere, an Armerors seruant of London, appeled his master of treason, 
whiche offered to bee tried by battaill. At the daie assigned, the frendes of 
the master, brought hym Malmesey and Aqua vite, to comforte: for he poured 
in so much that when he came into the place in Smithfielde, where he should 
fight, bothe his witte and strength failed hym: and so, he beyng a tall and a 
hardye personage, ouerladed with hote drynkes, was vanqueshed of his seruaunte, 
beyng but a coward and a wretche, whose body was drawn to Tiborne, & 
there hanged and behedded.!7 
In the drama the stage direction as well as the dialogue follows the 
history: 


“Enter at one door [Horner], the Armourer, and his Neighbours, drinking to 
him so much that he is drunk.”!5 


Holinshed is much like Hall: 


A certeine armourer was appeached of treason by a seruant of his owne. 
For proofe whereof a daie was giuen them to fight in Smithfield, insomuch that in 
conflict the said armourer was ouercome and slaine; but yet by his misgouerning 
of himselfe. For on the morrow .. . his neighbours came to him, and gaue him 
wine and strong drinke in such excessiue sort, that he was therewith distempered, 
and reeled as he went, and so was slaine without guilt. As for the false 
seruant, ha . . . was iudged to be hanged, and so was, at Tirburne.!® 


While the dramatist may conceivably have used either Hall or Hol- 
inshed here, the evidence is somewhat stronger for Hall. 


5. In the drama Roger Earl of March is said to have three chil- 
dren: Edmund, Anne, and Eleanor [II, ii, 38]. Holinshed records 
as Roger’s children ““Edmund erle of March, Roger Mortimer, Anne, 
Elianor” [p. 657]; but Hall tells of only three: ‘““Edmond Mortimer 
erle of Marche, Anne and Elienor” [p. 2]. 


6. The drama confuses two Earls of March by stating that the 
Earl who laid claim to the crown in Henry IV’s reign was kept in 
captivity by Owen Glendower until he died [II, ii, 39-42]. Accord- 
ing to Holinshed the Earl who was captured by Glendower finally 
allied himself with his captor, and it was a later Earl of March who 
died in prison [pp. 520f.]. Hall also records both Earls but relates 
that both died in prison without issue [p. 28]. Thus it would be 
easier for the playwright to combine the two Earls from Hall than 
those from Holinshed. 


7. The dramatist describes Cade as “a headstrong Kentishman” 
[III, i, 298]; Holinshed records that he is an Irishman [p. 632]; 
Hall does not give his nationality but implies that he is a Kentish- 
man |p. 220]. 





17]bid., pp. 207 f. 
182 Henry V1, I, iii, 58, s.d. 
19Holinshed, p. 626. 
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8. Winchester on his death-bed offers huge bribes to Death if only 
he may be allowed to live: 


If thou be’st death, I'll give thee England’s treasure, 
Enough to purchase such another island, 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain.2? 
Holinshed has no parallel passage, but Hall gives the Cardinal’s words: 


“Why should I dye, hauig so muche ryches, if the whole Realme would saue 


my lyfe, I am able . . . by ryches to bye it. Fye, wyll not death be hyered, nor 
will money do nothing?”*1 


9. The account of Cade’s death in the play resembles that in 
Hall much more closely than that in Holinshed. In both Hall and 
the drama Iden finds Cade in a garden and slays him in self-defense, 
while Holinshed reports that Eden waits for him and kills him in 
hope of the reward. Hall spells Iden’s name as the dramatist does; 
and both call him “esquire of Kent,” while Holinshed names him “a 
gentleman of Kent.’’ Hall implies that the garden is in Kent, while 
Holinshed places it in Hothfield, Sussex. The dramatist puts it in 
Kent. 


10. In the drama York dismisses his soldiers as soon as he as- 
certains that Somerset has been imprisoned [V, i, 44-7]; and in 
Hall, too, York seems to be sincere, for he breaks camp immediately 
[p. 226]. Holinshed, however, tells that York has not been able 
to assemble so many Kentishmen as he had hoped and that the 
King’s forces outnumber his: this is the reason that he is willing 
to dismiss his army. 


In Henry VI, Part Three, are nineteen resemblances to Hall: 

1. In the drama Richard’s father is said to have been Duke of 
York and his grandfather Roger Mortimer, Earl of March [I, i, 
105-6]. Holinshed shows this statement to be in error by twice 
recording that his father was “Richard earle of Cambridge brother to 
Edward duke of Yorke” [p. 548]. In Hall neither Richard’s father 
nor his uncle is given the title of York [p. 246]; the dramatist, fol- 
lowing Hall, may have assumed that the title was inherited by the 
son from his father. 


2. In the drama York is easily persuaded to go to battle with 


Margaret: 


202 Henry VI, Ill, iii, 2-4. 
“!Hall, pp. 210. 
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Rich. A woman’s general; what should we fear? .. . 
York. Five men to twenty! Though the odds be great, 

I doubt not, uncle, of our victory. 

Many a battle have I won in France 

When as the enemy hath been ten to one; 

Why should I not now have the like success ?? 


Hall’s account is similar: 


Thou neuer sawest me kepe fortres when I was Regent in Normandy, when 
the Dolphin hymself, with his puissance come to besiege me, but like a man... 
I issued and fought with myne enemies, to their losse euer . . . and to my honor: 
If I have not kepte my self within walles, for feare of a great and strong 
prince, . . . wouldst thou that I for dread of a scolding woman . . . should 
incarcerate my self, and shut my gates then al men might of me woundre ... , 
that a woman hath made me a dastard, who no man euer to this daie could 
yet proue a coward. . . . Their great number shall not appall my spirites, but 
incorage theim.?% 


Holinshed has only the general statement that York gave battle against 
the advice of his counsellors [p. 659]. 


3. In describing Rutland’s murder, the playwright uses the figure 
of a lion: 


So looks the pent-up lion o’er the wretch 

That trembles under his devouring paws; 

And so he walks, insulting o’er his prey, 

And so he comes, to rend his limbs asunder.** 


This figure, not found in Holinshed, is recorded in Hall: 


In this acte the lord Clyfford was accompted a tyraunt . . . for the propertie 
of the Lyon, which is a furious and unreasonable beaste, is to be cruell to them 
that withstande hym, and gentle to such as prostrate or humiliate them selfs 
before him.*5 


4. Clifford’s reason for killing Rutland is found in Hall, but not 
in Holinshed: 


Thy father slew myne, and so wil I do the and all thy kyn, and with that 
woord, stacke the erle to y¢ hart with his dagger.*% 


The drama gives the same account: 


Had I thy brethren here, their lives and thine 
Were not revenge sufficient for me... . 

The sight of any of the house of York 

Is as a fury to torment my soul; 

And till I root out their accursed line 

And leave not one alive, I live in hell... . 

Thy father slew my father; therefore, die.*7 


223 Henry VI, I, ii, 68-75. 
23Hall, p. 250. 

243 Henry VI, I, iii, 12-5. 

25Hall, pp. 250f. 

26] bid. 

273 Henry VI, I, iii, 25-33. 
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5. Warwick relates that he assembled his forces and marched to- 
wards St. Alban’s, “bearing the King in my behalf along” [II, i, 114]. 
Holinshed records the actions of Warwick, but Hall adds the phrase 
“having the king in their company” [Holinshed, p. 660; Hall, p. 252]. 

6. Henry describes the battle in the drama: 

Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea 

Forc’d by the tide to combat with the wind; 

Now sways it that way, like the self-same sea 

Forc’d to retire by fury of the wind. 

Sometime the flood prevails, and then the wind; 

Now one the better, then another best.°8 
Holinshed also tells that the conflict continued “in doubtfull state 
of victorie, uncerteinlie heauing and setting on both sides” [p. 665]; 
but Hall adds the significant words “the one part sometime flowing, 
and sometime ebbing” [p. 256]—an expression which parallels the 
dramatist’s figure more closely. 


7. The dramatic description of the battle in which a father kills 
his son and a son his father is not paralleled in Holinshed but was 
probably suggested by Hall: 


This conflict was in maner unnaturall, for in it the sonne fought against the 
father, the brother against the brother, the nephew against the uncle, and the 
tenaut against his lord.*9 


8. Again and again the dramatist states that Warwick hopes to 
secure an alliance between France and England by means of the 
marriage of King Edward and the Lady Bona: 


So shalt thou sinew both these lands together; 

And, having France thy friend, thou shalt not dread 

The scatt’red foe that hopes to rise again.°° 
Holinshed simply states that after Edward has won the favor of the 
people and after the realm has been “bought into a good & quiet 
estate, it was thought meet” to arrange a marriage [p. 677]. But 
Hall’s record is much closer to the drama: 


Kyng Edward therfore thought it necessary to haue affinitie in Fraunce, and 
especially by the Queenes suster: . . . trusting that by this mariage, quene 
Margarete . . . should haue no aide, succor nor any cOfort of y¢ Fréch kig, nor 
of none of his frédes nor alies.*! 


9. When Warwick hears of Edward’s marriage, he renounces him 
and swears to “replant Henry in his former state” [III, iii, 181]. 





*SJbid., Il, v, 5-10. 

*"Hall, p. 256. 

203 Henry VI, I, vi, 91-3. 
“THall, p. 263. 
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According to Holinshed, too, Warwick thinks himself “euill used’ be- 
cause Edward seems to have “made small account of him, to send 
him on such a sleeuelesse errand.” Most men agree, in fact, that 
this marriage was the cause of Warwick’s subsequent hatred of Ed- 
ward.** But Hall is like the drama in showing Warwick’s intentions 
immediately: 

He was .. . sore chafed with the chaunce, and thought it necessarye that 


king Edward should be deposed from his croune and royal dignitie, as an incon- 
stant prince, not worthy of such a kyngly office.“ 


10. In Warwick’s fight with Edward it is the plan for Oxford and 
Warwick to cross the seas and give battle to Edward; then Margaret 
and her son will follow later with fresh troops.** Both Hall and 
Holinshed record the plan concerning Warwick and Oxford, but Hall 
alone tells that Margaret and her son, who “were not fully yet fur- 
nished for suche a iorney,” shall “with the residue of the nauie and 
people followe into England” [p. 282]. 


11. Clarence and Gloucester complain of Edward’s favors: 


Clar. For this one speech Lord Hastings well deserves 
To have the heir of the Lord Hungerford... . 
Glou. And yet methinks your Grace hath not done well 
To give the heir and daughter of Lord Scales 
Unto the brother of your loving bride. 
She better would have fitted me or Clarence; 
But in your bride you bury brotherhood. 
Clar. Or else you would not have bestow’d the heir 
Of the Lord Bonville on your new wife’s son, 
And leave your brothers to go speed elsewhere.*° 


Though Holinshed has no parallel passage, Hall has the following: 


The heire of the Lord Scales he hath maried to his wifes brother, the heire 
also of the lorde Bonuile and Haryngton he hath geuen to his wifes sonne, 
and theire of the lorde Hungerford he hath graunted to the lorde Hastynges: 
thre mariages more meter for hys twoo brethren and kynne then for suche newe 
foundlynges as he hath bestowed theim on.36 


12. In the drama King Edward sends Pembroke and Stafford to 
levy men and adds, “Myself in person will straight follow you” [IV, i, 
133]. Both Hall and Holinshed report Edward’s sending Pembroke 
and Stafford, but Hall alone writes: 

But also he hymself in persone royall, would folowe hym with all bis 


puyssance and power.37 


32Holinshed, p. 668. 

33Hall, p. 265. 

343 Henry VI, Ill, iii, 233-7. 
35] bid., IV, i, 47-8; 51-8. 
36Hall, p. 271. 

37[bid., p. 273. 
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13. Queen Elizabeth speaks of the coming of her child: 


Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear 

And stop the rising of blood-sucking sighs, 

Lest with my sighs or tears I blast or drown 

King Edward’s fruit, true heir to the English crown.38 


Both Hall and Holinshed tell of the birth of Elizabeth’s son, but 
Hall adds the phrase descriptive of the Queen “all moste desperate 
of all comfort” [p. 283]. 

14. In the drama Edward has come “from Ravenspurgh haven 
before the gates of York” [IV, vii, 8]; Holinshed writes that he 
“landed within Humber on Holdernesse side at a place called Rauens- 
purgh” [p. 679]. Hall, however, links Ravenspurgh with York, as 
does the dramatist: 

[He] came on the cost of Yorke shire, to a place called Rauenspurr.*9 

15. When Edward tries to enter the city of York, the Mayor says: 


My lords, we were forewarned of your coming, 
And shut the gates for safety of ourselves, 
For now we owe allegiance unto Henry.4? 


Though Holinshed has the general outlines of the story, it does not 
contain, as does Hall, the shutting of the gates or the characters of 
the Aldermen: 


Kyng Edward .. . cam peaceable nere Yorke, of whose commynge, when the 
citizens were certefied, without delay they . . . came to defend the gates; 
sendyng to hym two of the chiefest Aldermen of the citie, whych ernestly 
admonished hym . . . to come not one foot nerar.*! 


16. Clarence deserts Warwick in Act V: 


I will not ruinate my father’s house, 
Who gave his blood to lime the stones together, 
And set up Lancaster. Why, trow’st thou, Warwick, 
That Clarence is so harsh, so blunt, unnatural, 
To bend the fatal instruments of war 
Against his brother and his lawful king ?#* 
{ 


Though Holinshed contains no such suggestion, Hall reports in simi- 


lar words: 

[A damosel] persuaded the Duke of Clarence, that it was neither naturall, 
nor honorable to hym, either to condiscende or take parte, against the house 
of Yorke (of whiche he was lineally discended) and to set up again the house 
of Lancastre.*? 





383 Henry VI, IV, iv, 21-4 
39Hall, p. 290. 

403 Henry VI, IV, vii, 17-9. 
*iHall, p. 291. 

423 Henry VI, V, i, 83-8. 
Hall, p. 281. 
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17. Queen Margaret’s “puissant power” [V, ii, 31], not mentioned 
by Holinshed, is described by Hall: 


Quene Margaret . . . gathered together no small compaignie, of hardy and 
valiaunt souldiours.*# 


18. In the drama the Queen is reported to be on her way to 
Tewksbury with an army of thirty thousand. Her bravery is always 
emphasized: 


Methinks a woman of this valiant spirit 

Should, if a coward heard her speak these words, 

Infuse his breast with magnanimity 

And make him, naked, foil a man at arms.*” 
Hall represents Margaret as “prudent and politique”; and though 
she “taried not long at Bathe’ when Edward came near with his 
army, flight was provoked not by fear but by prudence. First she 
determined to go to Wales “to augment her armye, and then without 
any delay with spere and shelde, coragiously to set on her enemyes, 
where soeuer they would abyde” [pp. 299f.]. Later she is to be 
found on the field of battle encouraging her soldiers; and she does 
not leave when the battle begins, for she is found, after her defeat, 
in her chariot. Holinshed, on the other hand, reports merely that 
Margaret had taken refuge “in a poore house of religion” [p. 688]. 

19. Margaret’s words of encouragement to her soldiers are paral- 

leled, not in Holinshed, but in Hall: 


When all these battayles were thus ordered and placyd, the Quene and her 
sonne prince Edward rode about the felde, encouragyng their souldiers.*® 


In the play Margaret reminds her men that Edward has usurped the 
kingdom and dwells upon the justice of her cause. 

It must appear, then, from the evidence that the three Folio plays 
were based primarily on Hall. In 1 Henry VI the Joan of Arc story 
and some few similarities in diction show that Holinshed, too, was 
being kept open; but the two extracts concerning Talbot and the 
one about the Cardinal point also to the use of Hall. In 2 Henry VI 
the weight of evidence points to Hall as the chief source. Though 
the rebellion fostered by Cade (mixed with that of Wat Tyler) and 
similarities of detail indicate constant use of Holinshed, several paral- 
lels in diction between Hall and the drama show the use of that 
history. Of most importance, however, are the resemblances between 





4]bid., p. 297. 
453 Henry VI, V, iv, 39-42. 
46Hall, p. 300. 
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Hall and the drama in the accounts of Winchester’s death and of 
Cade’s death. In 3 Henry VI are more than twice as many specific 
passages from Hall alone as from Holinshed alone, and only two of 
the similarities to Holinshed are conclusive. On the other hand, at 
least ten incidents are almost certain evidence that Hall has been 
constantly used. 


Of the three plays which concern Henry VI, only Part One, in 
which the Joan of Arc story is based on the 1587 Holinshed, shows 
more use of Holinshed than of Hall. In the other two plays Hall 
seems to have played the larger part. It is possible either that the 
dramatist or dramatists were continually using both Hall and Holinshed 
or that the Folios were based on older plays, themselves based on 
one of the histories, and that the Folios were then revised from 
the other history. At any rate, the only certainty at the present 
time is that both Hall and Holinshed were used at some time in the 
production of all of the dramas on Henry VI. 


A study of the relationship of Hall and the Quarto texts called 
the Contention and True Tragedy, on the other hand, shows no good 
reason for believing that this history was used as a primary source 
for them. There is, in fact, so far as I can discover, not a single 
instance in the Contention or the True Tragedy which shows the use 
of Hall, except as Hall was previously used as a source for 2 and 3 
Henry VI. The Quartos made use of Hall when the Folio did and 
to approximately the same extent; but sometimes when the Folio 
probably followed Hall, the Quarto was based on Holinshed. In the 
Folio, for example, Roger Earl of March is said to have three chil- 
dren: “Edmund, Anne, and Eleanor” [2 Henry VI, II, ii, 38]. Hall 
also tells of only three: “Edmond Mortimer erle of Marche, Anne 
and Elienor” [p. 2]. The 1587 Holinshed, however, records as Roger’s 
children “Edmund erle of March, Roger Mortimer, Anne, Elianor” 
[p. 657]; both editions of Holinshed earlier add another daughter: 
“Edmund, Roger, Anne, Ales, & Eleanor” [p. 1050 (1577); p. 448 
(1587)]. The Contention wrongly attributes to Lionel the children 
“Alice, Anne, and Elinor” [l. 740]. Though the Quartos omit the 
two sons, the daughter Alice could have come, it seems, only from 
the account of Holinshed under the reign of Edward III. 


That the Quartos are one version farther removed from Hall than 
the Folio is, is indicated by such passages as that of Edward’s favors 
to his wife’s people. In the Folio Clarence and Gloucester complain: 





Ti 
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Clar. For this one speech Lord Hastings well deserves 
To have the heir of the Lord Hungerford... . 
Glou. And yet methinks your Grace hath not done well 
To give the heir and daughter of Lord Scales 
Unto the brother of your loving bride. 
She better would have fitted me or Clarence; 
But in your bride you bury brotherhood. 
Clar. Or else you would not have bestow’d the heir 
Of the Lord Bonville on your new wife’s son, 
And leave your brothers to go speed elsewhere.** 


Though Holinshed has no parallel passage, Hall has the following: 

The heire of the Lord Scales he hath maried to his wifes brother, the heire 
also of the lorde Bonuile and Haryngton he hath geuen to his wifes sonne, and 
theire of the lorde Hungerford he hath graunted to the lorde Hastynges: thre 
mariages more meter for hys twoo brethren and kynne then for suche newe 
foundlynges as he hath bestowed theim on.*§ 


The Quartos confuse these three marriages and make Clarence’s argu- 
ment pointless by recording only two marriages: 


For this one speech the Lord Hastings wel deserues, 

To haue the daughter and heire of the Lord Hungerford. .. . 
I, and for such a thing too the Lord Scales 

Did well deserue ati your hands, to haue the 

Daughter of the Lord Bonfield, and left your 

Brothers to go seek elsewhere, but in 

Your madnes, you burie brotherhood.*® 


Careful comparison of the texts of both Folios and Quartos has led 
me to the conclusion that not a single incident in the Contention or 


True Tragedy shows the use of Hall, except as Hall was likewise used 
as a source for 2 and 3 Henry VI. 


473 Henry VI, IV, i, 47-8; 51-8. 
48Hall, p. 271. 
*9True Tragedy, ll. 1564-71. 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL FOR THE 
STUDY OF HALLER’S LITERARY WORK 


By BertHA REED CoFFMAN 
Simmons College 

On account of the revival of interest during the past few years 
in Albrecht von Haller, as evidenced by recent studies, the time 
seems ripe for a more complete bibliography of Haller material. No 
adequate bibliography of him has to my knowledge been published. 
D'Irsay, whom I mention below, has made the best bibliography 
which we have, but it is inadequate for our purpose, because it is 
campiled from the point of view of the scientist. Our need is accen- 
tuated by the fact that Haller was one of the most important figures 
in the eighteenth century in introducing English literature into Ger- 
many, and that his letters and journals with their illuminating com- 
ment on the literature, philosophy, and life of the time are of great 
value to the student of comparative literature. Its justification con- 
sists further in the fact that the location of some of the Haller 
material seems to be unknown to specialists in the field of eighteenth- 
century literature. 

For instance, it appears not to be generally known that Haller’s 
own library, which at the time of his death was regarded as one of 
the largest private collections in Europe, was sold by his relatives 
in 1778 to Emperor Joseph II of Austria and deposited in the 
Biblioteca di Brera at Milan. There it remained practically intact 
until 1929, when, as the result of negotiations started years before 
by Professor Ferdinand Vetter! and other citizens of Bern, the Haller 
manuscripts, included in the original sale, and a number of valuable 
books were returned to the Swiss government. Now his native city, 
Bern, possesses all his works which are in manuscript, including his 
journals and detailed account books, copies of all the authorized 
German editions of his poems and of most of the translations of 
them. These are housed in the local Stadt- und Hochschulbibliothek. 
This library has collected also a vast amount of elegiac material on 
Haller, copies of practically everything of this type in existence. 


1Vetter, Ferdinand. Bericht iiber den handschriftlichen Nachlass Albrecht 
Hallers in Italien. Bern: 1922. 
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Scarcely less important is the collection at Gottingen. In the 
archives of the University, the Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, and 
the Reformierte Gemeinde are letters, reports, and other valuable 
papers of Haller’s as well as copies of most of the editions of his 
works and the more important studies on him. 


The third largest collection of material on Haller is that in the 
British Museum. One finds there many editions of his poems in 
German, including the rare first edition, and several beautiful copies 
of other editions. The tenth edition bears on its leather binding the 
seal of George III, stamped in gold. In a fine hand is written on 
the flyleaf, “This Book belongs to George 3rd King of England.” 
The Museuny has several translations of the poems not found else- 
where. 


The best Haller collection which I have seen in America is in the 
Library of the University of Chicago. The only copies of the first 
edition of Haller’s poems of which I am cognizant are at the University 
of Chicago and the University of California. All of our more im- 
portant libraries have the standard edition, edited by Ludwig Hirzel 
in 1882. In passing I mention that his scientific material is best repre- 
sented in the Surgeon General’s Library at Washington, D. C. 


In the following bibliography the histories of literature and ency- 
clopedias are in general omitted. Since this list is of material pri- 
marily on Haller as a poet, his scientific works are left out of 
account. But several studies, based on his scientific investigations, 
are included because of the biographical material which they con- 
tain. To make the list more nearly complete I have included a few 
studies which I have not seen. Those works containing considerable 
bibliographical material are starred. Under “Anonymous” are in- 
cluded works of group authorship. The authoritative catalogue of 
Haller’s works is the one he himself made. (See below under Anon. 
Elogia Alb. Haller.) It should be noted that all the authorized edi- 
tions of Haller’s poems were published at either Bern or Gottingen. 
To save space names of publishers of Haller’s works are given only 
in case of recent editions. In case of works which I have located, 
other than those which are readily found, I have indicated in paren- 
theses the libraries which possess them. I wish to express my thanks 
to the librarians, in the many libraries consulted, for their courtesies, 
and particularly to Professor Lawrence M. Price of the University 
of California for his valuable suggestions. 
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The following abbreviations are used: 

B., Stadt- und Hochschulbibliothek of Bern; Ba., University of 
Basel; Bo.M., Boston Medical; B.M., British Museum; B.P., Boston 
Public; Cal., University of California; Chi., University of Chicago; 
Col., Columbia University; Cre., John Crerar; F., University of Frei- 
burg; G., University of Gottingen; R.G., Reformierte Gemeinde, 
Gottingen; H., Harvard College; H.M., Harvard Medical; I., Uni- 
versity of Illinois; J.H., Johns Hopkins University; L.C., Library of 
Congress; M., University of Michigan; N., Newberry; N.Y.P., New 
York Public; P., Princeton University; S.G., Surgeon General; Wis., 
University of Wisconsin; Y., Yale University. 


HALLER’S WORKS 
Versuch Schweizerischer Gedichte 

Erste Aufgabe. Bern: 1732. (B., G., B.M., Chi., Cal.) Zweyte Aujlage. 
Bern: 1734. (B., G., B.M., Chi., I.) Dritte Aufl. Bern: 1743. (B., 
G., Chi.) Dritte (Reprint). Danzig: 1743. (B., B.M., Chi.) Vierte. 
Gottingen: 1748. (B., G., L.C., Chi., B.P.) Finfte. Gott.: 1749. 
(B,, G.) Ftnfte (Reprint). Ziirich: 1750. (B.M., Chi.) Fiinfte 
Aufl. mit der Franzosischen Uebersetzung (Reprint). Ziir.: 1750. 
(B., Chi., J.-H.) Sechste. Gott.: 1751. (B., G., Chi., Cal.) Siebente. 
Gott.: 1751. (B., G., Chi.) Siebente (Reprint). Ziir.: 1758. (B., 
G., Chi.) Achte. Gott.: 1753. (B., G., Cal., I.) Achte (Reprint). 
Ziir.: 1762. (B., B.M.) Neunte. Gott.: 1762. (B., G., B.M., Chi., 
I.) Neunte (Reprint). Wien: 1765. (B., B.M.) Zehknte. Gott.: 
1768. (B., G., B.M., Chi., Cal., 1, N.) Zehnte (Reprint). Ziir.: 
1768. (B., Chi., 1., Wid.) Zehnte (Reprint). Wien: 1769. (B.) 
Zehnte (Reprint). Bern: 1772. (B.) Zeknte (Reprint). Biel: 1776. 
(B.M.) Elfte. Bern: 1777. (B., G., B.M., H., Col., J.H.) Elfte 
(Reprint). Reutlingen: 1777. (B.) Elfte (Reprint). Carlsruhe: 
1778. (B., G., N.Y.P.) Edfte (Reprint). Carlsruhe: 1788. (B.) 
Elfte (Reprint). Wien: 1789. (B.) Elfte (Reprint). Wien: 1793. 
(B., N.Y.P.) Zwélfte. Bern: 1828. (B., G., Chi., I.) Zwoljte (Re- 
print). Hildburghausen u. Amsterdam: 1841. (B.) Gedichte. Hrsg. 
und eingeleitet von Ludwig Hirzel. Bibl. alterer Schriftwerke d. 
deutschen Schweiz. Bd. III. Frauenfeld: J. Huber, 1882. 


Ausgewahlte Gedichte 
Schriften. St. Polten: 1792. (B.) 
Gedichte. Wien: 1817. (B., G.) 
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Gedichte. In Miniatur-Bibl. d. deutschen Klass. Hildburghausen u, 
New York: 1829. (G., B.M.) The same. 1834. (B.P.) 

Auswahl, Durchgesehen und besorgt von Johann Rudolph Wysz. 
Schweizerische Volksbibl. Ziirich: 1859. (B., G., B.M., L.C., H.) 
Ausztge. In Bibl. d. deutschen Klass. 111 (1861-64), 417-84. (G., Col.) 
Haller und Salis-Seewis. Hrsg. von Adolf Frey. In D.N.L. Bd. 41. 

Berl.: n.d. 

Gedichte. Nebst einer Abh., ‘Haller als Dichter,” von Harry Maync. 
In Die Schweiz im deutschen Geistesleben, 23-24. Bd. Leip: Haes- 
sel, 1923. (G., B., Chi., H., Col., Cal.) 

Poésies. Trad. en prose par V. B. de Tscharner. Gott.: 1750. (G.) 

Poésies. Trad. par Tscharner. Zuric: 1750. (B.) 

Poésies. Trad. en prose. Zuric: 1752. (B., G.) 

Poésies. Berne: 1760. (B., B.M.) 

Poésies Berne: 1775. (B., G., B.P.) 

Essai d’un nouveau Cours de langue allemande, ou choix des meilleurs 
poémes de Zacharice, Kleist et Haller. Paris: 1798. 

Poésie. Tradotte dal Sig. A. S. Yverdon: 1768. (B., B.M.) 

Nuova Raccolta D’Opuscoli. Venezia: 1775. (B.M.) 

Poems. Trans. by Mrs. Haworth. Lond.: 1794. (B.M., Y.) 


Die Alpen 


Gedicht von der Schonheit u. dem Nuzen der schweizerischen Alpen. 
Hrsg. von David Herrliberger. (The German ed. and a French 
trans. run parallel). Bern: 1772. (B.) 

Die Alpen. Deutsch u. Franzosisch. Uebersetzung von V. B. Tscharner. 
Bern: 1795. (B., G., Ba.) 

Die Alpen. Hrsg. von S. Wagner. Bern: 1805. (B.) 

Die Alpen. Von Karl Geiser tbersetzt. Bern: 1902. (B.) 

Die Alpen. Hrsg. von Fritz Briiggemann. Leip.: Reclam, 1931. In 
Vorboten der birgerlichen Kultur: J. G. Schnabel u. A. von Haller. 
In Deutsche Lit., Bd. 4, pp. 310-24. 

Les Alpes. Trad. en prose par B. de Tscharner, sine locum, 1749. (G.) 

Les Alpes. Trad. en prose par M. de Tscharner. Gott.: 1750. (B.) 

Traduction Libre de l’Ode de M. Haller. Paris: 1766. (B.M.) 

Les Alpes. Avignon: 1770. (B.M.) 

Les Alpes. Trad. par V. B. Tscharner. Berne: 1795. (B.M.) 

Le Alpi. Traduzione per la Nozze Erizzo e Pojana. Venedig: 1781. 
(B., G.) 
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Kleine Schriften 


Sammlung kleiner Hallerischer Schriften. Bern: 1756. (B., G., B.M.) 
(Contains 13 articles, including several prefaces and his “Beurthei- 
lung der bertihmten Geschichte der Clarissa, aus der franzésischen 
Urkunde ubersetzt, durch Hrn. D. Z.”) The original article ap- 
peared in the Bibliotheque raisonnée, Tome XLII (1749), p. 325 
ff. Amsterdam and the English translation in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, XIX (1749), 245-6 and 345-9, 

Sammlung kleiner Hallerischer Schriften. Zweite Aufl. Bern: 1772. 
(B., G., B.M,. Chi., H., Col., Cre., Cal.) (Article 10 in Part III 
is the “Schreiben an den Herrn Regierungs-Prasidenten Freyherrn 
von Gemmingen uber die Vergleichung zwischen Hagedorns und 
Hallers Gedichten.’’) 


Vues remarquables des montagnes de la Suisse avec leur description. 
1. ptie. Berne: Wagner, 1778. (L.C.) (Preface signed by Haller.) 
The same. Amsterdam: 1785. (G.) 

Discours sur la religion. Trad. par Seigneur de Correvon. Neuchatel: 
1775. (B.) Reprint. Lausanne: 1760. (B.M., P., S.G.) 

Eine Rektoratsrede gehalten zu Gottingen den 2. Jan. 1747. Bern: 
1877. (B., G., B.M., Col.) The trans. by C. L. von Haller is printed 
with the original Latin version. 

Hippocratis Opera. Ed. by Haller. 1784. (G., Col.) 

Ueber den Nutzen der gelehrten Gesellschaften. Gott.: 1850. (B., G.) 

Felicia, oder Natur und Sitten in der Geschichte eines adelichen 
Frauenzimmers auf dem Lande, a.d.E. Hamb. u. Leip.: 1753. Trans. 
of Mary Collyer’s Felicia to Charlotte, being letters from a young 
lady in the country to a friend in London, 1744-9. (Univ. of Strass- 
burg and Gesamtkatalog d. preussischen Staatsbibliotheken.) 


"oc 


Abriss von dem Neuesten Zustande der Gelehrsamkeit, Gott.: 1735- 
40. (G.) 

Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1739-. (Complete file in B., G., H.; 
incomplete file in Chi., I., Col., Cal., L.C., M., Y., Cre., N., 
N.Y.P., B.P.) Contains many reviews by Haller of English and 
German literature. These reviews are indicated in the margin of 
the set at the University of Tiibingen from 1769 on, in that at 
Gottingen from 1760 on, and through Haller’s entire set at Bern. 

L’Eternita, frammento d’un ode del Signor Haller, versione di Giuseppe 
Urbano Lagani Cesa, s.l.: 1781. (G.) 
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Alfred, Konig der Angel-Sachsen 

Erste Aufl. Gott. u. Bern: 1773. (B., G., B.M., Ba., Chi., P., Y., 
Cal., J.H., B.P.) 

Zweite Aufl. Frankfurt u. Leip.: 1774 (B., Ba.) Reprint. Carlsruhe: 
1779. (B., Ba., B.M., N.Y.P.) Reprint. Reuttlingen: 1782. (Chi.) 
Reprint. Wien: 1783. (B.) Reprint. St. Polten: 1792. (B.) The 
Denkschrift (Bern: 1877) lists a French trans. of 1774. 

Alfred, roi des Anglo-Saxons. Lausanne: 1775. (G.) 

The Modest Monarchy, or Principles of the British Constitution, de- 
scribed in a Narrative of the Life and Maxims of Alfred the Great 
and his Counsellors. Lond.: 1849. (B.M., L.C., H., Col., Y., N.) 

Fabius und Cato 

Fabius und Cato, ein Stiick der Romischen Geschichte. Bern u. Gott.: 
1774. (B., G., Col., Wis., Cal.) Reprint. Carlsruhe: 1779. (B., Y., 
N., N.Y.P.) Reprint. Reuttlingen: 1783. (B., Chi.) Reprint. St. 
Polten: 1792. (B.) 

Fabius et Cato. Trad. par F. L. Konig. Lausanne: 1782. (B.) 

Fabius et Cato. S. 1.: 1790. (G.) 

Fabius e Catone. Tradotto dal G. Monaldini. Pisa: 1783. (B.) 

Usong 

Usong. Eine Morgenlandische Geschichte in vier Bichern. Bern: 1771. 
(B., G., B.M., Col., P.) Dritte Aufl. Bern: 1772. (B., J.H.) Neueste 
Aufl. Bern: 1778. (B.M.) Reprint. Carlsruhe: 1778. (B., G., H., 
Cal.) Reprint. Wien: 1783. (B., G.) Neueste Aufl. Reuttlingen: 
1783. (Y.) 

Usong. Trad. par Gabriel. Paris: 1772. (B., L.C., M.) 

Denkschrift (Bern: 1877) lists a French trans. of Lausanne: 1772. 

Usong. Lond.: 1772. (G., B.M., H., Y.) Another trans. Lond.: 1773. 
(Y., N.) 

Usong. Lond.: 1784. (B.P.) 

Denkschrift (Bern: 1877) lists a Swedish trans. without date. 

Briefe und Tagebicher 

Schreiber, J. F. Epistola ad Albrecht Haller. Gott.: 1744. (G., S.G.) 

Briefe iiber die wichtigsten Wahrheiten der Offenbarung. Bern: 1772. 
B., G.) Denkschrift (Bern: 1877) lists a French trans. of Yverdon: 
1772. Dritte Aufl, Reuttlingen: 1782. (Chi., Cal., S.G.) Reprint. 
Carlsruhe: 1788. (B., S.G.) Lettres sur les vérités les plus im- 
portantes de la révélation. Trad. par l'un de ses petit-fils. Lausanne: 
1846. (B.) Letters from Baron Haller to his Daughter on the Truths 
of the Christian Religion. Second ed. Lond.: 1793. (L.C.) Later 
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editions. Lond.: 1803. (B.M., Y.) Lond.: 1807. (B.M., Chi.) Al- 
bany: 1816 (L.C.) 

*Epistolarum ab Eruditis Viris ad Alb. Hallerum Scriptarum. Bern: 
1773-5. (B., G., B.M., Chi., Bo.M.) 6 vols. Latin letters, dated 
1727-74, from Gmelin, Gesner, Linnaeus, and others. Vol. VI con- 
tains the Latin list of Haller’s works, made by himself. 

Briefe uber einige Einwiirfe noch lebender Freygeister wider die Of- 
fenbarung. Bern: 1775-6. 2 parts in 1 vol. (B., G., B.M., H.) 
Briefe uber einige noch lebenden Freygeister Einwiirfe wider die 
Offenbarung. Bern: 1778. 3 vols. (H., B.P.) 

Deutsche Briefe. Erstes Hundert von Haller geschrieben. 1777. (G.) 

Einige gelehrter Freunde deutsche Briefe an den Herrn von Haller. 
Bern: 1777. (B., G., B.M., H.) Letters, dated 1725-51, from Bod- 
mer, Gottsched, Stahelin, Gmelin, Lamprecht, and others. 

Lettres de Feu Mr. de Haller contre M. de Voltaire. Trad. par F. L. 
Konig. Berne et Lausanne: 1780. (B., G., B.M., N.Y.P.) 

Anti-Voltaire, ou Remarque sur la Religion. Ecrités en forme de 
Lettres. Berne: 1791. (B.) 

Halleri Epistolae ad H. F. Levelingum scriptae. Erlangen: 1795. (G.) 

Gmelini, J. G. Commercii cum Carolo Linnaeo, Alberto Hallero, et al. 
Stuttgartiae: 1861. (G., N.Y.P.) 

Briefe von J. G. von Zimmermann, Wieland und A. von Haller an 
V. B. von Tscharner. Hrsg. von R. Hamel. Rostock: 1881. (B., G., 
B.M.) Introduction in German. Letters, dated 1755-62, in French. 

Von und iiber A. von Haller. Ungedruckte Briefe u. Gedichte Hallers 
sowie ungedruckte Briefe und Notizen iiber denselben. Ursg. von 
Eduard Bodemann. Hannover: 1885. (B., G., B.M., Chi., H., Col., 
Wis., S.G.) Introduction in German. Letters, dated 1751-78, mostly 
in French. Pp. XV, 223. 

Briefe zweier hannoverscher Aerzte an A. von Haller. Hrsg. von F. 
Frensdorff. In Zs. des hist. Vereins fiir Niedersachsen. Jhg. 53, S. 
103-98. Hannover: 1891. (B., G., B.M.) Letters, dated 1761-9, 
from Werlhof and Zimmermann. 

Le Sueur. Maupertuis et ses correspondents. Lettres inédités de A. 
von Haller. Montreuil-sur-Mer: 1896. 

Briefwechsel zwischen A. von Haller und E. F. von Gemmimgen. 
In Bibl. des Lit. Vereins in Stuttgart. Hrsg. von H. Fischer. Bd. 
CCXIX. Tiibingen: 1899. A letter from Haller’s son to Gemmin- 
gen, pp. 142-3, regarding the sale of his father’s library of 14,000 
volumes for 12,000 Reichsthaler. 
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Zimmermann, J. G. Briefe an Haller. (Ed. by Tibler.) Neues Berner 
Taschenbuch. 1904. 

A. von Hallers Briefe an Johannes Gesner (1728-77). Hrsg. von H. E. 
Sigerist. In Abk. d. Kgl. Ges. d. Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, math. 
phys. Kl. Neue Folge, Bd. XI, No. 2. Berl.: 1923. (B., G., B.M., 
Chi., J.H., Bo.M., N.Y.P.) Letters in Latin. German introduction, 
“A. von Hallers und J. Gesners Jugend und Studienjahre.” 

Tagebuch seiner Beobachtungen iiber Schriftsteller und iber sich 
selbst. Hrsg. von G. Heinzmann. Bern: Haller, 1787. (B., G., B.M., 
Chi., H., Cal., Cre.) Discusses Richardson, Fielding, Swift, Gessner, 
Hagedorn, and others. 

Albrecht Hallers Tagebiicher seiner Reisen nach Deutschland, Holland 
und England (1723-27). Hrsg. von Ludwig Hirzel. Anhang: ein 
bisher unbekanntes Gedicht Hallers aus dem Jahre 1721. Leip.: 
S. Hirzel, 1883. 


Halleriana 


Anderegg, F. A. von Hallers Bedeutung fiir die schweizerische Land- 
wirtschaft. Bern: 1904. Pp. 52. 

Anon. Halleriana Genealogia. (Ms. in possession of Haller family in 
Bern.) 

Schweizerisches Geschlechterbuch, 1, 178 ff. Seine Familie. III, 698. 
Seine Ahnentafel. Bern u. Basel. (B., G.) 

Anon. Elegie auf Hallers Tod. P. 1. (B.) 

Anon. Elegie an Herren Doktor Haller Auf Das Absterben Seiner 
Mariana. Pp. 6. (B., G., B.M.) 

*Anon. Eloge Historique d’Albert de Haller. Avec un Catalogue de 
ses Oeuvres. Geneve: Isaac Bardin, 1778. Pp. 104. (B., B.M.) The 
same. Basle: J. J. Flick, 1778. Pp. 80. (B.M.) 

*Anon. Historische Lobrede auf Herrn A. von Haller. Aus dem 
Franzosischen. Bern: E. Haller, 1778. Pp. 140. Contains catalogue 
of Haller’s works. (B., Ba., B.M.) 

Anon. Leben der beriihmtesten vier Gelehrten unserer philosophischen 
Jahrhunderts, Rousseau, Lambert, Haller, Voltaire Frankf.: 1779. 
(B.) 

Anon. Jn Morte del Grande Alberto di Haller. Padova: Stamperia 
Prenada, 1780. (B., G.) 

Anon. Haller, A. de Biographie. Par Vauteur des soirées de famille. 
Lausanne: M. Ducloux, 1840. Pp. 229. (B., Ba., G., L.C.) Author 
probably Mlle. Herminie de Chavannes. 
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Anon. Biographie de A. de Haller. Par \auteur de Vessai sur la vie 
de L. G. Lavater. Paris: L. R. Delay, 1845. Pp. 322. (B.M.) 
Author probably Mlle Herminie de Chavannes. 

Anon. Festschrift dem Andenken A. von Haller. Dargebracht von den 
Aerzten der Schweiz am 12. Dez. 1877. Bern: J. Dalp, 1877. Pp. 
36. (B., G., H.M., S.G.) 

Anon. Zum Andenken an A, von Haller. Abh. d. Kgl. Ges. d. Wissensch. 
zu Gott. Sitzungsbericht vom 5. Dez. 1877. Pp. 6. (B., G.) 

Anon. Festschrift von dem Freien Deutschen Hochstijt fiir Wissensch., 
Kiinste und allgemeine Bildung zum 12. Dez. 1877. (B., G.) 

*Anon. Albrecht von Haller. Denkschrift hrsg. von der damit beauf- 
tragten Commission auf d. 12. Dez. 1877. Bern: B. F. Haller, 
1877. Pp. 120. (B., G., B.M., Chi., Y., $.G., Cal.) 

Anon. Katalog zur Haller-Ausstellung 11.-13. Dez. 1877 in Bern. Bern: 
Haller, 1877. Pp. 46. (B., G., B.M., L.C.) 

Anon. Albrecht von Haller. Darstellung seines Lebens nach den Briefen 
seiner Freunde und nach seinen eigenen Aufzeichnungen. Basel: 
Verlag christlicher Schriften, 1878. Pp. 169. (B.) 

Anon. Katalog zur Haller-Ausstellung 1.-20. Mai 1902 in Bern zu 
Gunsten des Haller-Denkmals. Bern: K. J. Wyss, 1902. Pp. 40. 
(B., R.G.) 

Anon. Erinnerung an die vom Hirschengrabenleist veranstaltete Soirée 
zu Gunsten des Haller-Denkmals 19. Februar 1902. Bern: Haller, 
1902. Pp. 14. Includes a tribute from Kaiser Joseph II. (B.) 

Anon. Haller-Feier in Bern 15. u. 16. Okt. 1908. Festbericht. Bern: 
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THE DATE OF THE PILGRIM 


By BALDWIN MAXWELL 
University of Iowa 

John Fletcher's tragi-comedy The Pilgrim was presented at the 
court during the Christmas season of 1621-22.' It has usually been 
accepted that its source was in part Lope de Vega’s El Peregrino en 
su Patria, 1604; and as in 1621 there appeared an English translation 
of Lope’s story,” made from an earlier French translation, most schol- 
ars have assumed that Fletcher’s comedy was based upon the English 
translation and have accordingly ascribed it to the year 1621. The 
list of actors who in the second folio are stated to have taken part 
in the play would also fit 1621; but as these lists need not always 
constitute the original castes, and as there is already evidence that 
the play was presented in 1621-22, the list offers little additional 
evidence for the date of composition. Neither is it, without support- 
ing evidence, safe to assume that Fletcher used the English trans- 
lation, for whether or not Fletcher knew Spanish, there is every 
reason to believe that he knew French and that in writing several 
of his plays he made use of the French translations of the tales of 
Cervantes.® 

Dr. Macaulay has observed that the resemblance between The 
Pilgrim and El Peregrino “is only in trifling details, and there may 
be no connection.”* As will, I think, be made clear before the end 
of this paper, there is reason to believe that Fletcher was indebted 
to Lope for these “trifling details,’ but unless other evidence can be 
advanced, we are hardly justified in assigning the play to a date 
more definite than the six year period from 1615 to 1621. Fortun- 
ately other evidence is not lacking. The Pilgrim contains several 
topical allusions which, I think, clearly indicate that the play was 
composed in the summer or autumn of 1621. 


‘Adams, The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, p. 49. 

“Entered upon the Stationers’ Register as “A booke called the pilgrim of Casteell 
or The Fortunes of Llamphilus and Nisa” (Arber, Transcript, IV, 21) and based 
upon the French translation by d’Audiguier, Les diverses fortunes de Pamphile 
et de Nise, 1614. 

“It is, for instance, reasonably certain that Fletcher used the 1615 French trans- 
lation of Cervantes for Loves Pilgrimage and for The Chances. 

1Cambridge History of English Literature, VI, 157. 
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In I, i, Alinda, with true Fletcherian gusto, exclaims: 


And, o’ my Conscience, 
If once I grow to breeding, a whole Kingdom 
Will not contain my stock; 


and her maid, Juletta, observes: 


of The more the merrier: 
Tis brave to be a mother of new Nations. 


As the other topical allusions I shall note seem to support the dating 
of the play in 1621, it seems likely that we have in the quoted lines 
a reference to the efforts which during that year the Virginia Company 
was making to transport to the colony an “hundreth . . . woemen, 
Maids young and vncorrupt to make wifes . . .””° “that wifes, children 
and familie might make them [the colonists] lesse moueable and 
settle them, together with their Posteritie in that Soile.”* As I have 
pointed out in writing of The Noble Gentlemen,’ where one of the 
characters replies, when urged to send his wife to court, 
Sir, I had rather send her to Virginia 
To help to propagate the English Nation, 
although the suggestion of transporting women was first made at the 
meeting of November 3, 1619, none had been sent twenty months 
later, and it was not until the meeting of July 16, 1621, that pro- 
visions were made for financing their transportation.* Soon after this 
date the plan was carried through, for from the records of the meet- 
ing of November 21, 1621, we learn that in order that “the Planters 
minds may be the faster tyed to Virginia by the bonds of Wyues 
and Children, care hath bin taken to prouide them younge handsome 
and honestly educated mayds whereof 60 are already sent to Vir- 
ginia... As this was the only organized effort to transport women 
during the life of the Virginia Company and as it must have excited 
a good bit of interest during the summer and autumn of 1621, there 
can be no doubt as to the allusion in The Noble Gentlemen; and 
the certainty of that allusion increases the likelihood that Fletcher 
is again glancing toward the Virginia brides when he has Juletta 
exclaim 
‘Tis brave to be a mother of new Nations. 
~5The Records of the Virginia Company of London, edited by Susan Myra 
Kingsbury, 2 vols. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1906. I, 256. 
“Ibid., p. 269. 
7™The Date of The Noble Gentleman,” M.L.N., XLIIL (1928), 22-27. 


“See Records of the Virginia Company, I, 514. 
Ibid., p. 566. 
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As the Company had presumably made little effort to secure 
women colonists until the plan for transporting them had been ar- 
ranged, it is probable that little publicity was given the scheme before 
the middle of July. The reference would continue timely until some 
months after the maids had sailed, but would be most apt during 
the weeks preceding and following their departure—the autumn of 
1621. 


In I, ii, Seberto, reproving Alphonso’s gruffness toward the wan- 
dering beggars who infest his house, observes that 


A comely and sweet usage becomes strangers, 


and Alphonso hotly replies, 


We shall have half the Kingdom strangers shortly, 

An this fond prodigality be suffer’d. 
Feeling against foreigners was running high during 1621, and such 
a retort would have provoked delight and applause in any London 
theatre. Although the foreign tradesmen in England had always 
been unpopular, the “extraordinary influx of strangers” and the in- 
tensity of the feeling against them in 1621 are shown by there being 
listed under June of that year in the Calendar of State Papers (Do- 
mestic) twenty-four different items relative to the serious dangers 
resulting from this influx. In the preceding April the Rev. Joseph 
Mead had written Sir Martin Stuteville that “On Sunday comes forth 
a terrible and strict proclamation. In this proclamation, as I under- 
stand it, the city government is much taxed; and it is strictly com- 
manded that no man, so much as by countenance or look, abuse 
or express any irreverence for strangers .. .”'° Such a proclamation, 
however, could not quiet the indignant citizenry. From the twenty- 
four items listed in C.S.P., Domestic, under the following June, I 
quote three which indicate the rapid increase in the foreign residents 
and suggest the reasons for their unpopularity. 


146. Statement of the inconveniences arising from the extraordinary influx of 
strangers, and proposal to appoint an officer to register and swear them. 

148. Petition of the City of London to the King, complaining of the loss in- 
curred by aliens living under more favorable conditions than natural subjects; 
praying him to institute a commission to inquire into the laws and constitu- 
tions respecting them, and to suggest regulations for their future government. 

163. Statement [by Sir Robt. Heath], that the strangers in London embrace 100 
professions, in all of which the English complain of losing their work. Proposal 
to meet the case by a general yearly registration of strangers, by exacting a 





10April 9, 1621. Birch, The Court and Times of James I, I, 248-9. 
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certain quarterage from them, in proportion to their station, and by forbidding 
them retail trades, or going to fairs or markets... . 11 


In response to the continued ill-feeling and the insistent demands 
that the status of the English tradesman be improved by the aboli- 
tion of special privileges to the foreigner, a commission was on 
July 30, 1621, at length issued to 


the Lord Keeper, Lord High Treasurer, Attorney and Solicitor General, and 
others, to consider of the Statutes concerning aliens, and either to induce them 
to conformity with the laws already in force, especially regarding not selling by 
retail and the use of handicraft trades, or to modify the laws, for the better 
convenience of strangers and good of the subject, under such directions as His 
Majesty shall from time to time prescribe.!2 


It will be noticed that the months which saw the most frequent 
protests against aliens and against James’s kindly treatment of them, 
saw also the perfecting of the Virginia Company’s plan to transport 
women to Virginia. The feeling did not, of course, evaporate upon 
the creation of the commission. Throughout the next year the com- 
mission received memoranda from representatives of various trades 
setting forth the dangers threatening them because of the compe- 
tition of the alien residents. 

Of the remaining allusions to which I shall call attention one de- 
serves only brief treatment and should perhaps have been relegated 
to a footnote. In III, vii, the scene of which is a mad-house, a 
‘‘malt-mad” Englishman is introduced, and the First Keeper explains 
that 


When they have a fruitful year of Barly there, 
All the whole Island's thus. 


That a “fruitful year” was anticipated during the summer of 1621 
is attested by Chamberlain. “We have as much cause to complain 
of the weather,’ he wrote Carleton on July 21, “for such a summer, 
I think, was never seen . . . yet there is great show of corn and 
grape upon the ground, if it please God to send it well in.” 

The English Madman, having first called for drink, offers a toast 
“To the great Turk”—a toast to which many Englishmen would have 
been willing to drink in the summer of 1621. That there is here a 
timely allusion is shown by the last line of Roderigo’s speech in IV, 
ii, when he says in reply to Pedro’s question whether men should not 
defend the honor of their mistresses: 





11CXXI, 270-272. 
12C. §. P., Domestic, CXXII, 280. 30 July, 1621. 
Birch, of. cit., I, 270. 
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Ii they be vertuous, 

And then the Sword adds nothing to their lustre, 

But rather calls in question what’s not doubted; 

If they be not, the best Swords, and best valours 

Can never fight ’em up to fame again; 

No, not a Christian War, and that’s held pious. 
This last line can, I believe, be definitely dated within narrow limits. 
War between Poland and the Turks had been threatening for some time 
when in March, 1621, “The waiwood of Sandomar’s Son, the Am- 
bassador from the King of Poland, goes to the king at Whitehall, 
and signifies to him in Latine how great Wars were depending over 
Christendom by the common Enemy the Turk, occasioned by the 
Troubles in Germany.”'* It is clear that for the war which was 
declared within the next month Poland was seeking aid from the 


other Christian nations. 


James, who had inherited the title Defender of the Faith and 
who was, whatever his faults, a sincere Christian, sided at once against 
the Turks. ‘The King,” wrote the Venetian ambassador in England, 
“goes about saying that he will always be zealous against the Turk, 
and he would never regard as a good Christian prince any one who 
did not do the same .. .”'’ By such speeches and by the publica- 
tion of documents King James sought to mould public opinion. As 
the Polish ambassador’s oration, in both Latin and English, had been 
entered in April, so on June 7, 1621, there was entered upon the 
Stationer’s Register ‘“‘vnder the hands of Sir George Caluert knight, 
principall secretarie to his Majestie,” etc., “A Book called, True 
Copys of the insolent, cruell, barbarous, and Blasphemous (etter, 
written by the great Turke, for Denouncing of Warre against the 
King of Poland, And of the Magnanimous and most Christian answere 
made by the said King thereto.'®© Clearly James regarded the war 
as a Christian war, a position in which he was encouraged by the 
Spanish ambassador, Gondomar, and perhaps by his own desire to 
win favor with the new Pope, Gregory XV, who was giving aid to 
Poland, and so advance the scheme he held nearest his heart, of ef- 
fecting the marriage of Prince Charles to the Spanish Infanta. He 





14Camden, Annals, March 18, 1621. Kennet, p. 657. This Latin oration, to- 
gether with an English translation, was entered upon the Stationers’ Register, April 
5, 1621, “vnder the handes of Sir George Caluert, knight, principall Secretary 
to his Maiestie,” etc. 

!5Girolama Lando to the Doge and Senate, April 23, 1621. C. S. P., Venetian, 
XVII, 30-31. 

6Arber, Transcript, 1V, 17. 
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granted Poland a levy of 10,000 soldiers in England.'7 “It is not 
thought, however,” wrote the Venetian ambassador, “that they will 
be able to raise even 3000, since the captains named are of slight 
standing and less following.”’* As King James had been so outspoken 
concerning the duty of a Christian to oppose the Turk, it can not 
be doubted that the captains and others interested in the levy argued 
that the war was a pious one. But the difficulty in raising the 
troops allotted was not due solely to the slight standing of the cap- 
tains. As the ambassador had learned when on July 30, 1621, he 
reported to his government an English loan to Poland, most patriotic 
Englishmen would have preferred to have the Sultan not an enemy, 
but rather an ally in restoring the Elector Frederick: 


After much reflection upon the movements of the Turks . . . they have at 
length assigned 10,000 J. to the Polish ambassador upon the levies . . . it would 
seem almost impossible to raise it, especially as all those of the Palatine’s party 
have opposed it, strongly alleging the danger that English merchants in Con- 
stantinople will incur on this account, and the great prejudice it will cause to 
any intention to make representations to the Sultan if he should incline to send 
help to Germany. But the Spanish ambassador has supported it with great 
zeal... . 

Sir Thomas Roe, chosen as ambassador for Constantinople, greatly deplores 
and exclaims against the assistance in money and levies granted to Poland.!” 


With the King and the captains urging as a pious duty a war 
against the common enemy of Christendom”? and with the majority 
of the people disinterested or stoutly opposed to it, there would, 
during the summer of 1621, have been timely significance in the line, 


No, not a Christian War, and that’s held pious. 


( 
There would, however, be little significance in such a line after 
November of the same year. The English troops, which had been 


17C. S. P., Venetian, XVII, 30. 

'S] bid. 

IT bid., pp. 92-94. : 

20That the Turk also considered the war one in which the alignment might 
be Christian versus non-Christian is shown by his action when the English am- 
bassador sought to return home before the arrival of his successor. As related 
by Zorgi Giustinian, Venetian ambassador at Constantinople, “The English am- 
bassador, having completed the period of his embassy, has obtained leave from 
his king to return home. . . . As the ambassador wished to leave he asked the 
Caimecam for an order to go to Adrianople to kiss hands and take leave, and 
although the Caimecam said he could not do this, the ambassador prepared 
horses and coaches to proceed to that town. The Caimecam interfered and 
stopped him. He explained this by saying that peace with Poland was not yet 
absolutely certain, and the Turks might suspect assistance would be given by 
Christian princes if the war was renewed, and think that his removal before the 
arrival of his successor might be done by this king with that object.” C. S. P., 
Venetian, XVII, 183, Dec. 21, 1621. 
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raised with difficulty, never saw action against the Turk. Girolamo 
Lando wrote Venice, October 15, 1621, that the King of Denmark 
had refused them permission to pass through his kingdom.*! Four 
weeks later Lando again wrote that “The troops levied here for the 
Polish war and turned back, as I reported, will make no further 
attempts to go, and many have already proceeded to Flanders, as 
Denmark has again declared that he will not let them pass on any 
account.’’*? Three days later a report from the Low Countries states 
that many of the British soldiers had returned to England.** As 
far as England was concerned, the pious Christian war was over. 

If the passages I have noted are to be recognized, as I believe 
they must, as topical allusions, and if they were not later insertions 
but allusions contained in the original draft of the play, they would 
indicate as the outside limits of the composition of The Pilgrim the 
end of April and the middle of November 1621, for before April the 
Christian war had not begun and by the end of November it was 
over. The reference to the Virginia brides urges the preference of the 
last few months of this period. As the English translation of E/ 
Peregrino was entered upon the Stationers’ Register on September 18, 
1621, there can be little doubt that it was from it that Fletcher bor- 
rowed and that The Pilgrim was written in the last three months of 
1621. 


“1C. S. P., Venetian, XVII, 148. 
“21 bid., p. 160. November 12, 1621. 
2bid., p. 165. 

















VBI LASSVS DEFICIT ORBIS 


By Eva MATTHEws SANFORD 
Western Reserve University 

From Homer to the late Latin writers who garnered all they could 
of classical lore in text-books to be used for centuries, both Greeks 
and Romans felt the compelling interest of speculation about the 
limits of human habitation, the poles of the world, and the farthest 
reaches of the stars. Nor did the Cimmerian darkness that shrouded 
the northern limits of the world from Homer’s eyes lift in the centuries 
to follow, however much detail the journeyings of Aristeas added to 
Herodotus’ tales of the vast Scythian territory. To the Church Fathers 
and their disciples the fascination of the unknown and unconverted 
borders of the world was increased by the Biblical prophecies of Gog 
and Magog and by speculation as to the place in Christian cosmology 
of the monstrous races of men located by preference in India, Africa, 
and the dimly apprehended Scythian wastes to the North. A long 
tradition in Christian iconography would seem to be reflected in the 
twelfth century Cluniac portal at Vézelay, where the pagan nations 
receiving the Gospel from Christ and the apostles are represented 
by the “cynoscephali, the great-eared Scythians, and the pigmies,” 
with the Zodiac marking their places in the world. A century or 
two before the carving of this relief, the great historian of the North, 
Adam of Bremen, magnificently equipped for his task as historian of 
the bishops of Hamburg by his classical education and his intimate 
knowledge of affairs of church and state, added to his central work 
a description of the islands of the North, where another world opens, 
occupied by monstrous races of men, ubi lassus deficit orbis.2 None 
of the sense of wonder, and little of classical speculation about the 
borders of the world had been lost. But the whole was illumined 
in his account by the fusion of classical and northern lore. It was 
given new and vital interest by the prospect of fuller knowledge and 


1Cf. Martianus Capella, De Nuptiis VI, 663: fines habitationis humanae ; and 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. IV, 13, 88: cardines mundi, extremique siderum ambitus. 

2Cf. Joan Evans, Mediaeval France: Oxford University Press ( 1925), 85. 

3Cf. Book IV, 21, 25 and 31. Citations from Adam’s history in this paper are 
based on the edition of B. Schmeidler, Magistri Adami Bremensis Gesta Hamma- 
burgensium Ecclesiae Pontificum? : Hannover, Hahn (1917). 
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of the breaking down of barriers between the known and the un- 
known, already partly accomplished by such daring voyagers as those 
whose ever-famous discovery of Vinland Adam was first to record for 
us, and by the missionary efforts of the bishops of Hamburg. It is 
easy to document Adam’s descriptions of the Cynocephali, and ‘men 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders” with the proper refer- 
ence to Solinus and Martianus Capella, to Pliny and Isidore. In- 
deed, he has usually aided the scholar’s path by naming his authority, 
con amore. But his account merits much more than this, and re- 
peated perusal of his work brings the conviction that he sought in 
these loved books not the list of fabulous creatures to inhabit his 
islands, but the accepted phrases in which to describe them. It is 
easy to identify verbal sources in the favorite handbooks of the 
Middle Ages, but in many cases we may approach nearer to the 
mediaeval mind if we remember that the rhetorical ornament of a 
classical quotation was often subsidiary to the author’s thought rather 
than a substitute for it. 

Adam was called to Bremen in 1066-7, probably from Bamberg. 
He became master of the schools in Bremen and an intimate of the 
remarkable archbishop Adalbert. By 1075-6 he had written the 
four books of his history, the fourth being the Descriptio insularum 
aquilonis. During the next few years he added a considerable number 
of the scholia still preserved in the manuscripts. In the epilogue 
addressed to Bishop Liemar, Adam modestly wrote of his work: 


Si bene non potui, certe veracia scripsi, 

Testibus his utens, quibus haec notissima res est.” 
Modern critics have agreed in general with his claims to accuracy. 
Certainly the first historian of the northern islands could not have 
asked a better opportunity to extend his understanding of their geog- 
raphy and peoples, and of the ancient, patristic and contemporary lore 
that centered about them. Adalbert, ordained archbishop of Hamburg 
and Bremen in 1043 by Henry II, was charged by Adam with ruining 
the fair prospects of his office by his own ambition and vain-glory,® 
but these over-weening faults served to increase the historian’s op- 


4For Adam’s life and critical estimates of his work, cf. Schmeidler’s edition 
cited above, pp. lii-lxvi; also M. Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. des Mittelalters: 
Munich, Beck (1923), II, 398-413; P. W. Kohlmann, Adam von Bremen: Leipzig, 
Quelle u. Meyer (1908), 1-21; Beazley, Dawn of Modern Geography: London, 
Murray (1901), II, 9f. and 514-22. 

5Cf. Epilogus ad Liemarum Episcopum, lines 25 f. in Schmeidler, p. 281. 

®Cf. Gesta III, 2. | 
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portunity. No one was ever so strenuous, we are told, in interchange 
of envoys with the northern kings, urging them io proceed boldly to 
the full conversion of the pagans; with the people of Iceland, Green- 
land, and the Orkneys, who asked for preachers; with Henry I of 
France, who praised his missionary efforts; and with Constantine 
X, fortissimus imperator Graecorum. Indeed, Adalbert claimed Greek 
descent and particularly imitated the manners of the Greek court.’ 
So affable was he, so generous and hospitable, so desirous of glory 
before God and man alike, that little Bremen became “another Rome, 
sought out from all parts of the earth, and especially by all the 
Northern peoples.’”* Before the opposition of the Danish and Nor- 
wegian kings and of Hildebrand checked his ambitions, the brilliance 
of his cosmopolitan court afforded an unrivalled opportunity to the 
inquiring historian. 

Like Adalbert, Adam was most vividly interested in contacts with 
the Byzantine Greeks, and with the peoples living between the Baltic 
and Byzantium, whom he also calls Greci. He traced the route to 
Jumne, the most celebrated trading center of the neighboring bar- 
barians, Slavic and Saxon, and the Greeks, thence by water to Ostro- 
gard Ruzziae, and its great capital Kiev, rivalling Constantinople 
itself,” a district not yet Christianized, but hospitable to Christians 
who refrain from proselyting, and thus an ideal place for the preser- 
vation and transmission of the old traditions. 


Saxo Grammaticus, in the twelfth century, described the temple 
and ritual of the god Santevit on the Baltic island of Rugen in terms 
strikingly reminiscent of the telesterion at Eleusis and its rites, 
suggesting the possibility of influence exerted on the northern Slavs 
by the Greeks of the Black Sea coast with whom they traded, and 
recent excavations seem to substantiate his account.'” Bury’s brilliant 
reconstruction of the Homeric and the historic Cimmerians was based 
largely on Procopius’ stories of the ghostly regions on the shores 
of Ocean, a tradition that came to Constantinople directly from the 
North Sea coast, leading him to the conclusion that the “knowledge 


7Cf, ibid. TI, 1, 11, 24, 32f., and 62f. Adam points out that even after 
Adalbert began to neglect his other duties, he continued his active interest in 
diplomacy. For a fuller account of Adalbert, cf. E. N. Johnson, “Adalbert of 
Hamburg-Bremen, a politician of the 11th century,” Speculum X (1934), 147-79. 


“Cf. Gesta III, 24. 

“Cf. ibid. II, 22. 

10Cf. L. Weber, “Svantevit und sein Heiligtum,” Archiv f. Religionswissenschajt 
XXIX (1931), 70-78. 
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of north Europe and the northwestern Okeanos came to the Hellenes 
by way of the Euxine and not by way of the Atlantic.”"' From the 
days of Procopius till long after Adam’s time, commercial intercourse 
between Greeks and the Baltic increased, due to the enterprise of the 
Scandinavian pirate-merchants, and their consolidation of trade through 
development of Russia.'‘* The Norse traditions of Odin’s migrations 
from Asaland east of the Tanais, with its capital city Asgard, ‘a 
great place for sacrificing,” to the northern islands, also point to the 
old contacts between the northern peoples and the eastern Roman 
power.!* Adam himself tells of the famous oracle on the island of 
Churland in the Swedish territory, eight days’ journey from Bremen, 
inhabited by a most cruel and idolatrous race, shunned by all, except 
the many who sought there the divine auguries and necromancies of 
which its houses were full. Thence answers were sought a toto orbe, 
maxtme ab Hispanis et Grecis, until the missionary work of a mer- 
chant, lavishly rewarded for his efforts by King Suein of Denmark, 
Adam’s informant, supplanted the oracle by a Christian church. Here 
again was a notable center for fusion of northern tradition with the 
southern tales of the lands beyond the north wind, and one well known 
to Adam through direct report.'* 

A student of the northern trade routes of the classical period points 
out the service of the amber traders in making known to the Greeks 
the details of the Baltic region as quoted by the Elder Pliny from 
Timaeus.1° Adam was so keenly interested in the merchants who 
sailed from Schleswig to Greece, that a thirteenth century scholiast 
thought fit to add to his account an itinerary for the voyage from 
Flanders to the Syrian coast, giving directions and the number of 
days for each stage.® Adam’s frequent mention of piracy and its 
disastrous effects suggest his intimacy with the sea-traders and their 
accounts, as do his detailed descriptions of far voyages to Greenland 
and Vinland. In addition to the merchants, he could learn of the 


Cf. J. B. Bury, “The Homeric and the Historic Cimmerians,” Klio VI (1906), 
79-88. 

12Cf. among others G. F. Hudson, Europe and China, a Survey of Their Re- 
lations from the Earliest Times: London, Arnold (1931), 143; R. Hennig, “Die 
westlichen u. nordlichen Kultureinfliisse auf d. antiken Mittelmeerwelt,”’ Klo 
XXV (1932), 1-21. 

13For example, in Snorre Sturleson’s Heimskringla, translated by Sterling Mon- 
sen: New York, Appleton (1932), chap. 5. 

14Cf. Gesta IV, 16. 

15Cf. J. N. von Sadowski, Die Handelsstrassen d. Griechen u. Romer, translated 
by Albin Kohn: Jena, Costenoble (1871), 35-38. 
16Cf. Gesta IV, 1 and schol. 99. 
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Greeks and their conception of the North from such men as the 
Jewish proselyte who spent his years of exile from Greece teaching 
philosophy and practicing alchemy at Adalbert’s court,7 and from 
the many Northmen who sought Constantinople and the Holy Land 
for love of pilgrimage. Such was Bovo, who had made the long 
journey three times, had been deported to Babylon by the Saracens, 
and at last returned across the world through many provinces.'* 
Numerous stories attest the interest the Greeks felt in these fair- 
haired visitors from the North. 

Of all his informants, however, Adam depended chiefly on the 
“most truthful king of the Danes, Suein,’ who freely told not only 
the deeds of his ancestors but all that he had gathered in his active 
reign about the geography and peoples of the North, the solemn 
gatherings at Birca of Danes, Norwegians, Slavs, Sembri, and other 
peoples of Scythia, pro diversis commerciorum necessitatibus.® He 
heard of Suein’s wisdom on his first arrival in Bremen, and sought 
him out at once, continuing in his friendship and collecting from his 
lips much of the material of his book. Suein remembered all the 
deeds of the barbarians, and Adam ascribed to him all that he had 
to say about them.”? 

Considering these wide opportunities for learning by word of mouth 
both local and Greek traditions about the people on the northern 
borders of the world, Adam’s keen sense of their reality and of their 
approaching fusion with the more familiar Christian folk of the actual 
diocese of Hamburg, it becomes increasingly difficult to see in his 
use of phrases from Martianus, Solinus, and Isidore more than a 
natural impulse to confirm his ideas by the authority of the accepted 
Latin literary tradition. Since he was the first writer to give a 
consecutive account of the islands of the North and since this became 
in its turn the classical version for the later Middle Ages, it is 
worth while to consider it in some detail.*! 


17Cf. schol. 77 on Gesta III, 36. ro ' 

ISCf. Gesta Ill, 77. Cf. the general account of Scandinavian pilgrimages in the 
11th century by the Varangian route through Russia to the Black Sea, by the 
long sea-way, and the route via Italy, in Beazley, op. cit, 174f. For the 
German influence on northern tradition through pilgrimage and trade, cf. K. 
Maurer, “Islands und Norwegens Verkehr mit dem Siiden von ix bis xiii Jahr- 
hundert,” Zeitschr. f. deutschen Phil. IL (1870), 440-68. 

19Cf. Gesta I, 48, 50 and elsewhere. 

20Cf. ibid. Ill, 54; II, 43. ; ; 

21The numerous monographs on Adam have been concerned chiefly with the 
value and identification of his local Scandinavian geography, as in Kohlmann, 
op. cit.; S. E. Linberg, Adam af Bremen och hans Skildring af Nordeuropas 
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Following the habit of his predecessors he used the term Scythia 
| for all of eastern and northern Europe, including the Scandinavian 
| lands so much nearer his ken than theirs. He had naturally no con- 
| ception of the shifts in population in the vast Scythian region since 
the days when Herodotus had fixed its geography and peoples ac- 
| cording to the accounts of the traveller Aristeas. Even as to its 
| current population he combined some explicit details with general 
vagueness. A man whose facile mediaeval philology confused Danes 
| with Dacians, Swedes with Suevi, does not surprise us when he iden- 
tifies the Scandinavians as a whole as Hyperboreans. But he sees 
the fabled borders of the world from a different angle, and at a 
nearer approach than that of Aristeas, and he knows the Baltic Sea 
by which they dwell, and gives it its true name for the first time in 
Latin literature, though its orientation is still confused in his mind. 
And, strange though they are, his Hyperboreans are no longer a 
people concerning whom no certain knowledge can be had. Adam’s 
informants, unlike Aristeas, had visited the Hyperborean lands that 
reached the sea, though not by the route of the one-eyed Arimaspians 
and the Essedones.** After Herodotus’ time, as Strabo pointed out, 
| the knowledge of Scythia diminished, its tribes were no longer clearly 
ie | distinguished, and the political meaning of the Scyths was gone, the 

vague geographical sense of their name alone remaining. So the 
conscientious geographer could find in the historians no account of 
| 


them sufficiently free from myth for credibility.°* 

Tacitus, approaching the subject from the West, could reach the 
astonishingly barbarous and wretched Fenni before he had to dismiss 
as fabulous the accounts of the tribes beyond.** Later and less critical 
writers, Solinus and Isidore, and mediaeval geographers depending on 


Lander och Folk: Upsala, Wretman (1897); A. A. Bjornbo, “‘Adam af Bre- 
mens Nordensopfattelse,” Aarboger f. Nordisk Oldkyndighed och Historie (1910), 
which is very useful for its maps; and A. Bernard, De Adamo Bremensi Geo- 
grapho: Paris, Hachette (1895). Adam’s discussions of Thule and of the Cy- 
clopes have been omitted as of less direct significance for this study than the 
Hyperborean lands with which his special sources of information were more close- 
ly concerned. 

*2Cf. Herodotus IV, 11-23. For critical study of the classical traditions of 
Scythia cf. Ellis Minns, Scythians and Greeks: Cambridge, University Press 
(1913), esp. chap. 4; M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia: Ox- 
ford, University Press (1912); K. Kretschmer, s.v. “Scythia” and “Scythae” in 
Pauly-Wissowa. 
23Cf. Strabo XI, 6, 2; also Minns, p. 35. 


24Cf. Germania, chap. 46: “Cetera iam fabulosa; Hellusios et Oxionas ora 
hominum vultusque, corpora atque artus ferarum gerere; quod ego ut incomper- 
tum in medio relinquam.” 
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them, used Pliny directly or indirectly without independent judgment 
like that of Strabo or of Tacitus, until Jornandes with his immediate 
interest in Gothic lands, and Irish Dicuil, who belonged himself to 
the northern island region, began to contribute to the tale. Isidore 
illustrates both the tenacity of the Herodotean description of Scythian 
gold and gems, griffin-guarded, and the patristic interest in the iden- 
tification of Scythian Gothia with the Biblical Gog and Magog.”® 
Adam omitted the griffins in his account, but they would not be 
permanently excluded, and appear in a scholion that he himself prob- 
ably added to the revised edition of his work.*° To him these lands 
were far less forbidding than to Isidore. Scythia was clearly estab- 
lished both on its classical basis and in relation to Germany, but 
vaguely defined to the East, and its strange races, still located at the 
back of the north wind, could be approached by ships from the 
Baltic without crossing the Rhipean mountains. It was the Baltic 
that brought the ancient Hyperboreans into distant contact with the 
sober historian of Hamburg. The assumption of the ancients that 
the Caspian Sea flowed into the northern Ocean, with its entrance 
on the borders of the habitable world, had been better suited to 
the symmetrical geography that writers so loved, than to a real 
knowledge of Scandinavia. Adam sought in vain for mention of the 
Baltic in ancient writers, and found it first in Einhard, whom he 
quoted, but Einhard himself had no name for it. If Adam had known 
the Germania, one would expect him to have recognized it in the 
description of the amber coast in chapter 45 of that work, in the mare 
pigrum et prope immotum, quo cingi cludique terrarum orbem hinc 
fides, but it would still have remained for him to record its native 
name.*’ Minns has discussed the effect of the Greek belief in the 
symmetry of the world on the conception of the Caspian as a passage 


25Cf. Etymologiae XIV, 31. 

26Cf. schol. 137 on IV, 24: “In Yperboreis montibus preter alia, quae ibi sunt, 
monstra leguntur etiam grifes nasci.” On the authorship of the scholia cf. 
Schmeidler p. xlii, and on the origin of this note cf. Servius, Comm. in Bucol. 
VIII, 26, and Schmeidler, p. 256, n. 5. : 

27Cf. Strabo XI, 6, 1 as well as XI, 5, 5, where he records the conviction that 
the Caucasus lay at the end of the earth as persisting even to affect the legends of 
Alexander. Pomponius Mela III, 5, 44 claimed that the northern shores of the 
Caspian had recently been made known by Indian sailors, storm-driven from the 
Indian waters to the shores of Germany. Adam's citation of Einhard, Vite 
Karoli, chap. 12 appears in Gesta IV, 20 with a list from Martianus Capella 
VI, 663 of the peoples living on the Baltic shores and the suggestion that these 
may be, mutatis nominibus, those called by the ancients the Scythian or Maeotic 
paludes. They were at least identical with them in lying at the borders of the 
habitable world. 
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from the northern Ocean that was adopted by Strabo and many 
others in contrast to Herodotus’ and Ptolemy’s view that it was 
an inland sea.2* This symmetry appealed to the northern mind as 
well as to the Greek, and the famous description in the Heimskringla, 
though a little later than Adam’s history, may be mentioned as evi- 
dence of the northern assimilation of the classical view of the world 
as centering about the Mediterranean.*® That the Black Sea appears 
in this account in the rdle usually played by the Caspian is not sur- 
prising, in view of its importance for Norse traders and pilgrims, 
but the description given of Sweden is northern and non-classical. 
Christian geographers saw a deeper purpose in the three-fold division 
of the world, comparing it to the Trinity.*° 


To classical geographers the fabled Rhipean mountains from which 
the north wind blows served not only as the boundary between the 
Hyperboreans and more familiar peoples, but as the necessary water- 
shed between the tributaries of the great northern rivers.** Adam 
either knew that there was no such range adjoining the Taurus as 
Solinus dscribed, or overlooked Solinus’ phrase in favor of the Scan- 
dinavian range of which he had clear reports, and which had a more 
convenient situation in relation to his Hyperboreans, the whole region 
lying north of land known to his older contemporaries. For he de- 
scribed Greenland as profundius in oceano sita contra montes Suediae 
vel Riphea iuga.** Scandinavia itself was unimportant to Solinus, 
who wrote: de Germanicis insulis Gangavia maxima est, sed nihil in 
ea magnum praeter ipsam.** Pomponius Mela, on the other hand, 
praised its fertility as well as its size, and named among its inhabi- 
tants the bird-eating Oeonae, the Hippopodae, and the Pannatii with 


“8Cf. Scythians and Greeks, p. 10. 


29Cf. Heimskringla, chap. 1, as translated by Monsen, op. ct., or in Beazley II, 
23f., giving much the picture of the earth’s symmetry that is found in the 
characteristic mediaeval T-map. 

30So Rhaban Maur, De Vniverso XII, 2. 


31Cf. Sadowski, op. ct., p. 49, Solinus 38, 11 and numerous references in 
classical and mediaeval authors. 


32Cf. Gesta IV, 37; also IV, 21 in which he gives the testimony of Solinus 
and Orosius on the Rhipean mountains but with a confusion between the Suevi 
and Sueonia. The modern theory identifying the Rhipean mountains with the 
Altai range and the Hyperboreans with the Chinese has to do only with Herod- 
otus’ account and not with these names as they appear in the work of his suc- 
cessors, who had increasing reason to look northwest rather than northeast for 
the boundaries of their world. This theory of Tomaschek is quoted and dis- 
cussed in Minns, p. 112 and in Hudson, chap. 1. 


33Cf. Collectanea 20, 7. 
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wide-spreading ears that serve them as clothing, who, fabulous though 
they seem, were vouched for by authors guos sequi non pigeat.3* 


Adam saw another universe opening before him in Sweden and Nor- 
way, “wide-reaching regions of the earth, thus far almost unknown 
to our world.” The scanty mention of their land in Solinus and 
Orosius faded before Suein’s vivid tales, based on twelve years’ cam- 
paigning in a most fertile land, wealthy in all but pride, where gold 
was reckoned as nothing, and moderation ruled in all things except 
in marriage, where hospitality was chief of virtues, and Christianity 
failed to win converts because of the contrast between Christian vice 
and Swedish virtue. In a word, a land with all the characteristics 
of the borders just beyond usual intercourse and intimate knowledge. 
It is not surprising that he made occasional reference to Indian cus- 
toms in his scholia, for these Hyperboreans seem closely related in 
mores to the Bragmanni of Alexander’s famous correspondence.*® 
Adam’s descriptions of the monstruosi hominum greges who prohibit 
access to its huge deserts deep with snow are drawn in part from Mar- 
tianus Capella.*® They include the Amazons, the Cynocephali, Cyclo- 
pes, the Ymantopodes of Solinus, and a race short of stature but 
amazingly swift-footed who descended at irregular intervals upon the 
hapless plainsmen, according to Suein’s account. These were appar- 
ently the Finns, or Scritefingi, to be discussed later. It is a pity 
that he omitted Suein’s further details about these peoples in order 
to save time for his account of Swedish religion.** 

Norway was the last province of the world, springing from the 
Baltic and bending around to end at last in the Rhipean mountains, 
“where the weary world comes to an end.” Here was a scanty 
land, compared with fertile Sweden, a peaceful pastoral life enlivened 
by piracy and magic arts. Beyond all this mihél invenies habitactonis 
humanae nisi terribilem visu et infinitum occeanum, cui totum mundum 
amplectitur.°* 

Sweden left Norway little or no share in the marvels of the border- 
land, and with those of Thule and other islands we need not here be 
concerned. The assumption that strange peoples inhabited the bor- 


34Cf. III, 6, 54-56. ' 

35Cf. Gesta IV, 21. Cf. the description in IV, 18 of the Sembi or Prussi, whose 
only faults were inebriety and a habit of persecuting missionaries. — R 

36Cf. De Nuptiis VI, 664, 665 and 693, cited in schol. 130 for its praise of the 
Hyperboreans. 

37Cf. Gesta IV, 25. 

38Cf. ibid. 31. 
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ders of the world was no less suitable for the Christian than the 
classical historian, since the Fathers had discussed monstrous races 
of men, especially in connection with the problem of their descent 
from Adam or Noah, and their consequent title to salvation. And 
while, as Augustine said, omnia genera hominum quae dicuntur esse, 
credere non est necesse, the general conclusion seems to be that with 
the physical marvels of the world they served as illustrations of 
God’s power.” Marvelous tribes seemed especially appropriate to 
the Gothic land with which so many associated the prophecy of the 
coming of Gog and Magog for the overthrow of nations. The connec- 
tion in Ezekiel’s verses of Magog with “those who dwell in the 
isles” made the identification particularly appeal to Adam of Bremen, 
who wrote: 


Aliqui haec et talia de Gothis, qui Romam ceperant, dicta arbitrantur. Nos 
vero considerantes Gothorum populos in Sueonia regnantes omnemque hanc 
regionem passim in insulas dispertitos esse, prophetiam opinamur eis posse com- 
modari, cum presertim multa predicta sint a prophetis, quae nondum videntur 
impleta.4° 

The value of authority to substantiate improbable accounts was 


well expressed by Solinus in connection with the Hyperboreans them- 
selves: 


Fabulae erant Hyperborei et rumor irritus, si quae illinc ad nos usque fluxerunt, 
temere forent credita; sed cum probissimi auctores et satis vere idonei sententias 
pares faciant, nullus falsum reformidet.*! 

It is noteworthy that in spite of his obvious dependence on Solinus 


for parts of his description of the northern peoples, Adam deliberately 
omitted the most striking incident in the classical account of the 
Hyperboreans, their regular sending of the first-fruits to Delos.** 
Interested as he was in contacts between the North and Greece, he 
would scarcely have omitted a point so well established in the ancient 
tradition if he had been copying his material uncritically. On one 
occasion he mentioned on the testimony of periti locorum attempts 
to travel by land from Sweden to Greece, abandoned for the longer 
sea trip because of the barbarous tribes that stood in the way.** 


“9Cf. in general Beazley I, chap. vi, “Patristic Views of Monstrous Races”; 
Augustine, De Civ. Det XVI, 8; and Jerome, Comm. in Isaiam VI, 14. Rhaban 
Maur, De Vniverso VII, 7 makes a careful distinction between actual monstrous 
races and fabulous monsters: ‘alia hominum fabulosa portenta quae non sunt, 
sed ficta in causis rerum interpretantur.” 

40Cf. Gesta I, 26, referring to Ezechiel XXXIX, 6. Cf. Augustine, De Civ. Dai 
XX, 11, denying the identification current in his day, and Jerome, Comm. in 
Ezech. XI, 38, and Liber Hebraicorum Quaestionum in Genesim X, 2, favoring it. 

41Cf. Collectanea 16, 1. 

*2For which cf. among others Diodorus II, 47; Pliny, Nat. Hist. LV, 13, on 
which Solinus directly depends; Pomponius Mela III, 5, 36f., and Solinus 16, 6. 

43Cf. Gesta IV, 15. 
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So the ancient intercourse of the Hyperboreans with Delos would 
not have come amiss. 

The Amazons furnished excellent opportunity for a mingling of 
local and classical lore, a contaminatio not unusual in their case, for 
as Strabo pointed out we can usually distinguish between the mythical 
and the historical elements in the accounts of other peoples, whereas 
in the case of the Amazons, the marvelous and incredible elements 
have only increased in the course of time, so that the ancient myths 
are easier to credit than contemporary accounts.‘ The classical 
Amazons were variously associated with eastern and northern lands, 
but to mediaeval writers the northern location was the logical one. 
When Adam heard of a Swedish expedition in patriam feminarum 
it was natural for him to identify the warrior women, who killed their 
enemy by poisoning the streams, with the Amazons.*® In this case 
the context is local and not classical. His longer description of the 
Amazons among the races living about the Baltic is directly derived 
from his classical sources, and is followed by that of the Cynocephali, 
who are often seen in Russia as captives, the Antropofagi, and alia 
monstra plurima, quae recitantur a navigantibus sepe inspecta, quam- 
vis hoc nostris vix credible putetur.*® Were the sailors’ tales genuine 
local lore interpreted in the light of the accepted monstruosae gentes 
of a border region, or were the sailors themselves influenced by pop- 
lar tales based ultimately on the literary tradition? Either supposi- 
tion seems more probable than that a historian like Adam should 
deliberately insert a false reference to their testimony to make his 
account more credible. Ibrahim ibn Jaqub, in his Arabic account 
of Slavic lands written in 973, tells of the women’s land west of the 
Ris, on the authority of Otto himself.7 The linguistic error of 
translating Cwen-land as terra feminarum has been pointed out as a 
possible source for the northern Amazons but does not seem to cover 
the whole case.** The sagas tell of shield-maidens that served King 
Sigurd in the eighth century, and the function of the warrior maidens 
in Norse mythology in general would seem to afford more ground than 
a translator’s error for recognizing Amazons in Baltic lands. 
~ 44Cf. Strabo XI, 5, 3. 

t5Cf. Gesta II], 16: “cum in patriam feminarum pervenisset, quas nos ar- 
bitramur Amazones esse.” Cf. his scholium 123 on IV, 19, where the direct 
authority of the younger Adalward is cited. 

46Cf. ibid. IV, 19. 

47Here cited from the translation of Georg Jacob in Geschichtschreiber d. 


deutschen Vorseit: Leipzig, Besser (1931), XXXIII, 187. 
SCf. Beazley, op. cit. TH, 543, n. 1. 
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! Whatever the case may be in regard to the Amazons, the Scritefingi 
) as Adam saw them were ciearly indigenous. They appeared earlier 
in the accounts of authors directly associated with the North, or using 
Gothic sources, as Procopius and Jornandes, and in Alfred’s trans- 
lation of Orosius. Adam described them as living close to the Rhipean 
| mountains, a people that ‘“‘cannot live without cold and snow, and 
even outrun wild beasts in their swift course over the deepest drifts.” 
| The scholiast adds that these men, gelu decocti, do not build houses, 
but live on the flesh of beasts in whose skins they are clothed.*® 
| In the earlier accounts there is usually more detail about their savage 
| habit of life and the cold climate in which they live, but without 
| mention of their swift running over the snow. This feature, how- 
ever, is emphasized in the Norse tradition, as in the Heimskringla 
| story of the two Finns from whom Gunhild was studying the art of 
witchcraft, the cleverest men in Finland . . . “so good on skis that | 
nothing, man or beast, can escape them.’°’ Now Adam introduced 
the Scritefingi in his account of Hyperborean magic, and located them 
in the same district named in the Heimskringla passage. In addition 
to his local sources, however, he was using the account of Paul the 
Deacon, and we find in a scholium probably his own, a reference to 
Paul’s famous version of the Seven Sleepers story, which Paul himself 
assigned to the extreme North, near the borders of Germany.” 
The Anthropophagi of the North, who seem to have been the most 
barbarous of the Finns, are mentioned by Adam with less detail than 
most earlier writers give. In his account, mentioned above, the 
Cynocephali, Wizzi, and Macrobii or Husi, are creatures on the bor- 
derland between the known and the unknown, monsters seen often by 
sailors but hardly credible in the historian’s eye. Apparently he 
had no definite detail here to add to Martianus.*” 
These examples from the rich abundance of Adam’s description of 
the marvelous islands of the North are sufficient, at least, to show how 
skillfully he combined information derived from local sources with 











49Cf. Gesta IV, 32; also IV, 24 and schol. 137. On the Scritefingi cf. also 
Procopius, Bell. Goth. 11, 15; Jornandes, Getica III, 21; Freculphus I, 2, 25, and 
Alfred’s Orosius I, 1, 12. 

50Cf. Heimskringla, translated by Monsen, XXXII, 66. 

51Cf. schol. 129 on Gesta IV, 21: “Paulus in Gestis Langobardorum de fecun- 
ditate gentium septentrionalium et VII viris qui in litore oceani iacent in pro- 
vincia Scritefingorum.” Cf. also Paulus, Hist. Langobard. I, 4. 

52Cf. Gesta IV, 19, and schol. 17 on II, 22, with an account of the cannibalis- 
tic Petchenigs. Cf. also Minns, p. 104, Solinus 15, 4 and Martianus Capella VI, 
693. 
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the most appropriate elements in the literary tradition accessible to 
him, itself in no small part, perhaps, due to earlier northern inspi- 
ration. He was naturally unaware of the difficulties that the lapse 
of centuries put in his way through the shifting both of tribes and 
of geographical ideas. He assumed that his authorities had in mind 
in general the same limits for the known world that he had, though 
they knew the Baltic lands less clearly; and he sometimes took pains 
to give reasons for identifying his lands with theirs. He found suf- 
ficient correspondence between the folk of the northern travellers’ tales 
and of the earlier geographers to justify his method, in the light of 
contemporary canons of geography and history. Yet in the telling 
he lost nothing of the fascination properly associated with the islands 
of the North, ubi lassus deficit orbts. 














SENECA AND THE CRITICISM OF 
ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY 


By Attan H. GILBERT 
Duke University 


The study of Seneca in Elizabethan England has taken two direc- 
tions. First, there has been analysis of plays written by scholars in 
deliberate imitation of the Roman author or in his tradition, such 
as the Monarchic Tragedies of Lord Sterling; these are commonly 
looked upon as separate from the main current of the drama. Second, 
there has been attention to the influence of Seneca on the popular 
drama; such study has been preoccupied with details, as scenes in 
which ghosts appear and bombastic language, and may be thought 
an outgrowth of the notion that Shakespeare and his fellows wrote 
hastily for the popular stage with little attention to criticism. Ye 
even though haste is admitted, it can still be held that the tragic 
writers were more subject to critical influences than is usually as- 
sumed. In proportion as this is true, criticism that does not take 
into account the principles they accepted is anachronistic; most cur- 
rently-read criticism of Elizabethan tragedies is, on the historical side, 
almost worthless because not asking what the intention of the dra- 
matist was. That intention may be put as the following of Seneca 
in some respects and the abandonment of him in others. Conse- 
quently there should be applied to the analysis of the whole web of 
a popular drama some of the principles used in the exposition of the 
Senecan closet-drama. Since I have nowhere encountered a clear 
statement of the theory of Elizabethan tragedy in those terms, I here 
attempt it, using familiar material but endeavoring to make some 
advance in its development, as a foundation for criticism historically 
truer than is now usual. 


In the time of the first two Stewarts the Romantic drama had no 
scholarly justification; the tragedians had prepared no critical mani- 
festo, though I cannot doubt that they generally realized what types 
of play they had written. Such scattered utterances as we have in- 
dicate reluctant abandonment of Senecan principles to the demands 
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of the multitude." Webster, for example, in his words To the Reader 
of The White Devil confesses that the work is “no true Drammaticke 
Poem,” but asserts that he has deliberately “faulted,” because even 
though an author should observe “all the critticall lawes” “the breath 
that comes from the uncapable multitude, is able to poison” his 
tragedy. 

Of these well-known critical laws, Horatian and Senecan, one was 
that the drama should be instructive; as Chapman puts it, “material 
instruction, elegant and sententious excitation to virtue, and deflection 
from her contrary” are the “soul, limbs, and limits of an autentical 
tragedy.’ 

The direction of this teaching was determined largely by the nature 
of tragic subjects. England of the renaissance, like the rest of 
Europe, held it the business of the tragic poet to imitate men of 
high rank. Giraldi reiterates that tragedy imitates “la illustre & 
reale,” comedy “la popularesca & civile’”’;* this, he thought, was ac- 
cording to Aristotle. Apparently with this principle in mind, James 
Shirley, in the preface to the first folio, praised Beaumont and Fletcher 
because they expressed “the strength and maturity of the wise, the 
Aire and insinuations of the Court, the Vertues and passions of every 
noble condition, nay the councells and characters of the greatest.” 
When such a tragedy is didactic, it must give instruction in affairs 
of state, as the popular Heywood shows in his Apology for Actors, 
part 3: 


If we present a forreigne history, the subject is so intended, that in the lives 
of Romans, Grecians, or others, either the vertues of our countrymen are ex- 
tolled, or their vices reproved; as thus, by the example of Caesar to stir 
souldiers to valour and magnanimity; by the fall of Pompey that no man trust 
in his owne strength: we present Alexander killing his friend in his rage, to 
reprove rashness; Mydas, choked with gold, to taxe covetousnesse ; Nero against 
tyranny; Sardanapalus against luxury; Ninus against ambition. 

Subjects, moreover, are to be warned against rebellion and instructed 
in their duties. 

This political interest is in part derived from Seneca, the dramatist 
of regal sententiae. He would be quite different without such aphor- 


isms as that quoted by Sidney from the @dipus 705: 





INotwithstanding the general assumption that Ben Jonson is a classicist, I 
suspect that his lost commentary on “Horace, His Art of Poetry said some- 
thing for Romantic tragedy. Hugo Reinsch (Ben Jonsons Poetik, p. 65) rightly, 
I believe, interprets the Induction of Every Man Out of His Humour as declaring 
for freedom in comedy. . 

2Dedication to The Revenge of Bussy d’Ambots. 


3Discorsi (Vinegia, 1554), p. 203; see also pp. 208, 210, 219, 229, etc. 
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Qui sceptra saevus duro imperio regit, 
Timet timentes, metus in auctorem redit. 

Whoever be the author, or authors, designated as Seneca, he was pre- 
occupied with problems of the conduct and relations of the monarch. 
Some modern critics have been bored by this unfailing resort to such 
material, but any one annoyed by the appearance of the prince in 
literature had best stay away from Seneca. Manzoni remarks that 
one of the three things that the judge of a literary work should 
examine is: “Qual é l’intento dell’ autore?” It is impossible to think 
otherwise than that Seneca intended to present as powerfully as he 
could the principles of kingship underlying tragic action. If he is 
to be interpreted as sincere, there is to be found a centre of his 
sincerity. His interest was not always in the immediate passions 
of his characters but in the illustration in human action of the prin- 
ciples of kingly government. The reader is free to rate that type 
of tragedy low, to dislike it personally, but he cannot judge Seneca 
without sympathetic attention to the aphorisms of the king’s minister. 

The mediaeval and renaissance reader was prepared with such at- 
tention; it did not bore him to read again and again such lines as 

Victima haut ulla amplior 


Potest magisque opima mactari Iovi, 
Quam rex iniquus (Hercules Furens 922). 


For centuries before Milton quoted these lines to justify the execu- 
tion of King Charles, they and others like them had been well known 
to political writers. Mediaeval and renaissance political interest was 
intense and one of its characteristic books was that on the conduct 
of the king and his relations to his subjects. Such men as Aquinas, 
Petrarch, Erasmus, Machiavelli, James I of England, and a thousand 
others wrote on it. In government it was the great topic so long as 
the king was at the centre and until he was rejected for representa- 
tive forms. To the political writer Seneca was a mine of authorita- 
tive and striking expressions; his dramas would have been much read 
and oft quoted in the renaissance even if his influence on tragedy 
had been nothing. Seneca did not make the renaissance politically 
minded; the age seized on Seneca because he said on the power and 
duty of the ruler what was uppermost in its mind also. On tragedy 
the Roman author was indeed influential, but because he was in 
harmony with the spirit of the time. Literary men were already so 
like Seneca, at least supposed they were so like him, that they were 
ready to admire his work. Though without the Ten Tragedies they 
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probably would have written less well, at any rate differently, there 
still would have been Senecanism in the England of King James even 
if Seneca had been left out, for a serious drama with a high didactic 
purpose could not then exist without treating the principles of kingship. 

With such tendencies at work, domestic tragedy had little chance; 
in spite of theory it lived as a sign of the independence of the tragic 
spirit. Yet even in the induction to A Warning for Fair Women the 
discussion of tragedy leads the reader to expect regal characters, 
though in the play itself there is no suggestion of them. 

In one respect the Elizabethans did not follow Seneca’s path. Ex- 
cept in the Octavia his subjects are from mythology, not from the 
history which the renaissance, beginning with Trissino, preferred. 
Lord Sterling, for example, thought it “more agreeable with the Gravity 
of a Tragedy, that it be grounded upon a true History, where the 
Greatness of a known Person, urging Regard doth work the more 
powerfully upon the Affections.* Even when subjects were in- 
vented, they simulated history in presenting dukes and kings. Such 
employment of history led to more fundamental use of political action 
than is characteristic of Seneca. The Latin plays have an undercur- 
rent of reflection on the ruler’s function, but the plots themselves are 
still of a personal character. In the Thyestes, for example, Atreus 
speaks of himself as king with his subjects in mind: 

Maximum hoc regni bonum est, 


Quod facta domini cogitur populus sui 
Tam ferre quam laudare (205-7). 


Yet his subjects do not actually appear and the play goes on as 
though they did not exist; in an Elizabethan tragedy they would have 
appeared on the stage, as in Laertes’ rebellion in Hamlet. Atreus 
would have been attended by officers of state, with crowds about 
the palace, and the prince would have been threatened with loss of 
his kingdom as punishment for his wickedness. In short, the plot 
would have dealt with a king as actual ruler and the political element 
would not have been confined to sententiae, though these would also 
have appeared. 

Except in domestic tragedy, the rule that demanded royalty was 
well kept by the Elizabethans, as they interpreted it. Their inten- 
tion is often so obvious that a critic who asks Manzoni’s question can - 
hardly mistake their purpose. At other times it is kept formally 





4Anacrisis. Cf. Giraldi, Discorsi, p. 208: “La favola .. . della Tragedia si 


pigli dalla historia.” 
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rather than in reality; now and then it seems only a survival, per- 
sisting even though the play is essentially rather domestic than politi- 
cal. Yet of all Elizabethan tragedies we should ask: Did the author 
intend to present kings for the sake of instruction? Is he at least 
influenced by that as the normal intention of tragedy? 

| Shakespeare is to be taken as a crucial instance unless we reject 
Mr. T. S. Eliot’s suggestion that he should be thought of as having 
a Senecan philosophy rather than “some extra- or ultra-intellectual 
knowledge superior to a philosophy.” To provide prolegomena to 
criticism, some of the plays of Shakespeare and others may be ex- 
amined in the light of English Senecan theory. 

Othello has appeared to critics as a domestic tragedy; the tendency 
of the modern reader is to fasten on the personal experiences of the 
Moor. Yet, as Professor Draper has pointed out, he is captain gen- 
eral of the Venetian forces.* Professor Bradley feels that “the con- 
sciousness of his high position never leaves him.’ The first two acts 
show the political condition of Venice and the appointment of Othello 
as the man of the hour for the emergency in Cypress. Othello’s con- 
duct in the island leads the officer of the Senate to question his 
competence: 





Is this the noble Moor whom our full senate 

Call all-in-all sufficient ? is this the noble nature 
Whom passion could not shake? whose solid virtue 
The shot of accident nor dart of chance 

Could neither graze nor pierce (IV. i. 266)? 


The Venetian was familiar with the renaissance ideal of the good 
general. In allowing Iago to influence his conduct to Cassio and 
Desdemona, Othello has made a mistake not allowed to the “great 
ones” with whom he classes himself. He knows that he must not 
allow personal matters to affect his official conduct; to Iago he says: 
“Fear not my government,” that is, my ability to control my actions 
by reason. The root of Othello’s trouble, considered in The Prince, 
chaps. 22 and 23, is failure in dealing with his adviser, a man working 
for his own ends rather than those of his superior. At the end of 
| the play the Moor suggests that he is the general ungratefully treated 
—a theme well understood by Lorenzo the Magnificent—when he says: 





| I have done the state some service, and they know’t (V. ii. 338). 


‘Introduction to Seneca, His Ten Tragedies, p. xiliii. 
6Anglia LV. 296. 
7Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 9. 
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The Venetian commissioner concludes the play by saying that he will 
depart for Venice to make his official report. I do not assert that 
Othello is primarily a political play intended to show the effect on 
a governor of listening to a selfish adviser, but if it is a domestic 
tragedy, the vestigial remains of the conventional type are still evi- 
dent. If Shakespeare had not been under the impression that he 
was writing tragedy of state, he could have cleared away as lumber 
most of the political material. 

Macbeth is a tale of the rise, wicked reign, and overthrow of a 
tyrannical usurper, with passages to point the morals of the narra- 
tive; the most important is a long conversation between Malcolm 
and Macduff, part of which follows: 


Macduff. Avarice 
Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root 

Than summer-seeming lust, and it hath been 

The sword of our slain kings: yet do not fear; 
Scotland hath foisons to fill up your will, 

Of your mere own; all these are portable, 

With other graces weigh’d. 

Malcolm. But I have none: the king-becoming graces, 
As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 

Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relish of them, but abound 

In the division of each several crime, 

Acting in many ways. Nay, had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the universal peace, confound 

All unity on earth. 

Macduff. O Scotland, Scotland! 
Malcolm. If such a one be fit to govern, speak: 

I am as I have spoken. 

Macduff. Fit to govern! 
No, not to live. O nation miserable, 

With an untitled tyrant bloody-scepter’d, 

When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again (IV. iii. 84) ? 


The whole passage is a development of the Aristotelian and Machivel- 
lian theme of the two vices most dangerous to the ruler, lust and 
avarice, and of his essential virtues. The scene appears to moderns 
as padding in a redundant fourth act. But if Shakespeare intended a 
political play with moral teaching, it is vital. Macduff desires not 
merely to obtain personal revenge, but to overthrow a tyrant and to 
put in his place a good ruler. Little appreciated by us, to the thought- 
ful among Shakespeare’s auditors this purpose was the heart of the 
tragedy. 

Other plays, Hamlet, Lear, Julius Caesar, Coriolanus, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Cymbeline, and Romeo and Juliet, offer some of the same 
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phenomena. In Macbeth and the Roman plays Shakespeare is prob- 
ably to be thought whole-hearted in his intention for political tragedy, 
though even in them he tends sufficiently toward the personal to 
allow succeeding generations to overlook his concern with the state. 
Perhaps he did not trouble to make his intentions in the others clear 
even to himself, and did not realize that his plays lacked clarity as 
pieces of instruction to rulers and subjects, and that as domestic 
tragedies they were encumbered with matter more suitable to the 
Senecan type. At least genius or fortune enabled him more than his 
contemporaries to emphasize the features of individual character that 
would commend him to a posterity that knows not kings and their 
problems. 

The other dramatists not merely had generally less power over 
individual character than Shakespeare but also sometimes relatively 
more power over general ideas, more logical acumen, more practical 
respect for criticism. Consequently some of the best tended to exhibit 
more singleness of purpose in composition, but their emphasis on king 
and court and state, while pleasing their contemporaries, has repelled 
later audiences. Possibly here is to be found the reason for what 
seems now a low contemporary estimate of Shakespeare. Webster, 
for example, writes of 


that full and haightned stile of Maister Chapman: The labor’d and under- 
standing workes of Maister Johnson: The no lesse worthy composures of the 
both worthily excellent Maister Beamont, and Maister Fletcher: And _ lastly 
(without wrong last to be named) the right happy and copious industry of M 
Shake-speare, M. Decker, & M. Heywood (The White Devil, To the Reader). 


In the light of Senecan criticism, important to Webster, Shakespeare 
would not be singled out for special praise. 

Webster himself, however, is somewhat like Shakespeare in his 
methods of work and the effect he produces on critics. We may con- 
sider the criticism of The Duchess of Malfi by Mr. F. L. Lucas, the 
well-informed and appreciative editor of the elaborate edition of Web- 
ster issued in 1928: 


The weakness of the play . . . lies clearly in its plot.- It lives too long, when 
it outlives the heroine. . . . The play goes well enough at first. The opening 
Act contains the exposition and then the fatal wooing; Act II the discovery of 
the Duchess’s “guilt”; Act III the discovery also of Antonio’s, followed by the 
lovers’ flight; and Act IV the death of the Duchess. So far so good; unfortunate- 
ly, as William Archer suavely puts it, “the play still drags its festering length 
through another Act,” which consists of Antonio’s murder, followed by the neces- 
sary poetic justice on the brothers and Bosola in their turn. Thus though there 
is less sub-plot, less irrelevant complication than in The White Devil, the plot of 
The Duchess of Malfi has the far worse defect of reaching its natural end 
before the play (Works of Webster, II, 24). 

According to our critical standards Mr. Lucas is right; if the play 


NE 
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is the personal tragedy of the duchess, why should it continue after 
her death? But the Elizabethans thought differently; their practice 
demanded a full settlement even for the lesser characters, whereas 
ours permits loose ends to dangle; they practiced to the full the 
precept of Giraldi that the “solutione dee esser tale, che condutta 
ch’e la favola al fine, ne resti l’animo di chi ascolta, di chi legge, 
cosi appagato, che non vi disideri cosa alcuna” (op.cit., p. 211). But 
the most important reason for the fifth act of The Duchess is still 
the political one. It is not very apparent in Webster’s tragedy, for 
the Senecan intention is there a vestige less conspicuous than in 
Othello. One can hardly tell in the earlier acts whether the duchess 
rules a country or not; little is made of the political position of her 
brothers the cardinal and the duke. Yet the fifth act still goes on 
to show their punishments as rulers overcome by their passions. The 
formula is not that of a mere poetic justice, in our sense, but of the 
ethical demands of Senecan tragedy. It is revealed in the concluding 
lines of the play; presenting the son of the duchess, Delio says: 


Let us make noble use 
Of this great ruine; and joyne all our force 
To establish this yong hopefull Gentleman 
In’s mothers right. These wretched eminent things 
Leave no more fame behind ’em, then should one 
Fall in a frost, and leave his print in snow— 
As soone as the sun shines, it ever melts, 
Both forme, and matter: I have ever thought 
Nature doth nothing so great, for great men, 
As when she’s pleas’d to make them Lords of truth: 

“Integrity of life, is fames best friend, 
Which noblely (beyond Death) shall crowne the end. 


The plot as Webster conceived it is not that of the private life of 
the Duchess, but that of the conspiracy of cardinal and duke against 
their sister and her family. He may, however, be said to have failed 
to keep the two types of tragedy distinct, giving too much of politics 
for a domestic tragedy and too little for a clearly outlined tragedy 
of state. 

In The White Devil he kept the political element more clearly in 
mind, especially in including a number of Senecan and Machiavellian 
sententiae. 

The classicism of the tragic plays of Jonson and Chapman has 
sometimes been insisted on to the concealment of their essentially 
Romantic affinities, yet critics have too generally proceeded as though 
the Senecan intention of the two did not require recognition before 
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there could be any critical judgment of value. Many of the other 
dramatists have also been judged with recourse to the dramatic canons 
| of times unlike their own. Omitting the unpleasant task of exhibit- 
ing the errors of critics who have forgotten that a play may have met 
the artistic tests of its seventeenth century author even though not 
conforming to the rules of a critic three centuries later, I shall merely 
point out how various playwrights applied the principles of their 
own day. 

Chabot is thought to show the hand of Shirley as well as Chapman. 
The younger man, as is suggested by his remarks on the tragedies 
of Beaumont and Fletcher and affirmed by his own tragic practice, 
would have had much sympathy with Chapman. To mention but 
three plays, his Traitor exhibits the punishment of a lustful duke, 
) and The Cardinal and The Politician are studies of powerful and 
wicked ministers. Political aphorisms of Senecan type are scattered 
through his work and a statist’s moral may appear in conclusion, as 
for The Cardinal: 


% ‘i ae 
——— ee 





How much are kings abus’d by those they take 
To royal grace, whom, when they cherish most 

By nice indulgence, they do often arm 

! / Against themselves! from whence this maxim springs: 
None have more need of perspectives than kings. 


But however thoroughly Shirley may have approved the tragic the- 
ories of Chapman, the tone of his work is more like that of the 
political plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. These dramatists are clear 
! in their view of the problem and in their solution; they write popular 
| drama without excessive Senecanism, and yet, so far as environment 
permits, they present the tragedy of state according to the rules; 
interest in the individual is subordinate to concern with the public. 
The Maid’s Tragedy is a study of kingship exemplifying the Aristo- 
| telian precept, often repeated in the renaissance, that the ruler must 
respect the honor of his subjects. The king having seduced the sister 
ie] of one of the normal characters of political theory and political tragedy, 
| the victorious general, is overthrown by a revengeful rebellion. Piil- 
aster, a tragedy di fin felice, shows a usurper forced by a popular 
uprising to recognize the true heir to the throne. A King and No 
| King studies the effect on the mind of the possession and loss of 
power. Thierry and Theodoret presents various conceptions of king- 
ship, with consideration of royal example and the function of the king’s 
minister. Bonduca is a play of the fortune of war. 
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To take but one further dramatist, the plays of Ford exhibit the 
influence of the modified Senecan formula. Perkin Warbeck, pub- 
lished as a chronicle-history, was written with the laws of tragedy in 
mind: 


[The author] shows a history couched in a play; 

A history of noble mention, known, 

Famous, and true; ... 

We cannot limit scenes, for the whole land 

Itself appeared too narrow to withstand 

Competitors for kingdoms; nor is here 

Unnecessary mirth forced to endear 

A multitude: on these two rests the fate 

Of worthy expectation—truth and state (Prologue). 
The Lover's Melancholy, probably to be called a tragicomedy, is con- 
cerned with a “great but unfortunate statesman” ruined by a bad 
ruler and restored by his successor. The melancholy of the prince, 
keeping him from affairs of state, is a public peril. ’Tis Pity She’s 
a Whore, though its author thought it to possess “gravity” of subject, 
is essentially domestic tragedy. Yet it bears slight traces of the 
dominant theory. The lord cardinal supplies the place of the normal 
duke or king as representative of public power. When contrary to 
justice he protects the murderer Grimaldi, Florio accepts the deed 


with the reflection: 


Come, come, Donado, there’s no help in this, 
When cardinals think murder’s not amiss. 
Great men may do their wills, we must obey; 
But Heaven will judge them for’t another day (Act 3, end). 
This harmonizes with Giraldi’s opinion that “convengono anco nelle 
Tragedie le rime nelle parti morali” (p. 234); to be sure Ford may 
be merely closing his act. At the end of the play the cardinal is 
the official representative of justice; he pronounces judgment on the 
bawdy nurse of Annabella: 
This women, chief in these effects, 
My sentence is, that forthwith she be ta’en 
Out of the city, for example’s sake, 
There to be burnt to ashes. 
The state must appear and assert its rights; the execution is not 
merely to dispose of the character or give her just deserts, but the 
public is to receive an example. For the instant Ford forgot that 
he was writing domestic rather than English Senecan tragedy. 
Further examples would but reiterate that Elizabethan tragedy was 


in theme, characters, and purpose written with much regard for the 
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principles of renaissance criticism, even though deference to popular 
taste prevented a thorough-going Senecanism or Grecism. It appears 
that no example can be safely judged without first asking to what 
extent the author was influenced by intention to observe the critical 
rules. Those authors who mingled the methods and characters of 
domestic and “authentical’ tragedy may be condemned for uncer- 
tainty of intention, but not until it has been decided that they were 
not clear in their aims. A tragedian who chooses a courtly theme 
is to be judged by the standards he intended to keep, not by those 
of the tragedy of the individual. To show that the fourth act of 
Macbeth does not develop the hero and his wife as living and suf- 
fering beings is not to touch the problem of Shakespeare as a dra- 
matic artist. It does, however, show that the standards of the critic 
are those of the tragedy of private life. If his views are generally 
accepted, they reveal the taste of his time as unfamiliar with the 
standards of tragedy that prevailed during the lifetime of James I. 
The Elizabethans are not to be censured for bad workmanship or 
the present age for bad taste in failing to appreciate what is alien 
to it, though one may suspect that there is likely to be more in- 
capacity in the formal critic, setting out to judge and afraid he will 
fail to detect errors, than in the experienced reader who does not 
stop to criticise. 

It is certainly not necessary that literature concern itself with 
individual character only. Even of late there has appeared no small 
amount that aims to develop important themes, rather than, or as well 
as, to present living men. The theme of kingship, it is true, has 
been rendered unfamiliar by the passing of the years and the victory 
of representative government, so that preparation is necessary to fit 
most of us to use easily in tragic reading the conception of the state 
dependent on the monarch. If the parliamentary system is now de- 
caying and the rise of a new type of monarch is apparent, the next 
generation may be better able to appreciate the connection between 
the ruler’s conduct and the happiness of his people. 

At least the practice of Senecan theory gave something to Eliza- 
bethan drama that we need not let go. Mr. A. C. Bradley felt this 
when he wrote, without reference to Seneca, that “the pangs of de- 
spised love and the anguish of remorse, we say, are the same in a 
peasant and a prince; but, not to insist that they cannot be so 
when the prince is really a prince, the story of the prince, the tri- 
umvir, or the general, has a greatness and dignity of its own. His 
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fate affects the welfare of a whole nation or empire; and when he 
falls suddenly from the height of earthly greatness to the dust, his 
fall produces a sense of contrast, of the powerlessness of man, and 
of the omnipotence—perhaps the caprice—of Fortune or Fate, which 
no tale of private life can possibly rival.”* It may be said further 
that the fate of the monarch is an epitome of that of his people, 
and that the well-being of man as a social animal is involved in the 
tragedy of Shakespeare’s time. In the artistic expression of this 
theme is to be found much of the permanent profit and delight 
achieved for us by Seneca in England. 


8Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 10. 

















DEFOE AND THE THEATRE 


By Epwarp G. FLETCHER 
University of Texas 

Professor C. H. Gray in his interesting study, Theatrical Criticism 
in London to 1795,' dismisses Defoe’s comments in the Review in a 
single paragraph. Such a concise treatment may be justifiable in an 
introductory chapter, but the paragraph misses several of the refer- 
ences in the Review, and makes no mention of the most interesting 
of them all, Defoe’s proposal to buy out the theatres and to pension 
off the actors. 

The first paper in the Review which deals with the theatre is the 
one for May 3, 1705 (Vol. II, no. 26). The occasion of it was the 
publication of the prologue spoken at the opening of “the Queen’s 
New Theatre in the Hay-Market.”’ Defoe prints the prologue, fol- 
lowing it with twelve couplets of his own which employ a rather violent 
vocabulary, “On the New Playhouse in the Hay-Market.” The two 
pieces of verse are preceded by an essay which might almost be 
taken as the text for most of the future passages in the Review which 
deal with the theatre. 


After all, the Author has nothing to say to the Crime of a Play; nor am I 
so Narrow in my Opinion, as to think it is an Unlawful Action, either in the 
Player’s Acting, or the Person’s Seeing a Play, if it could be Abstracted from all 
the Unhappy Circumstances that attend our Theaters. 

Nor am I angry at the Gentlemen Concern’d in our Theaters, either as Poets, 
or Actors; I know ’tis the Taste of the Town, that will have every thing mix'd 
with something Vicious, or will not be pleas’d with it . . . to Reform the Stage, 
would be not to Build it up, but to pull it down; and if nothing but Repre- 
sentations of Vertue, and Decrying Vice, should be the Dull Subject . . . all the 
Players and Poets would be starv’d. 

... the Errors of the Stage, lie all in the Auditory; the Actors, and the Poets, 
are their Humble Servants, and being good Judges of what will please, are 
fore’d to Write and Act with all the Aggravations and Excesses possible, that 
they may not be undone and Ruin’d, lose both their Reputation and their Em- 
ployments. 


Defoe’s next comment is in the Review for June 20, 1706 (Vol. 
III, no. 74). Breaking off “in the midst of all our foreign News,” he 
quotes from an advertisement which had appeared in the Daily Courant 
on June 17 and 18 announcing a performance of Hamlet at the The- 
atre Royal in Drury Lane to raise money “Towards the defraying 


1New York, Columbia University Press, 1931. 
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the Charge of Repairing and fitting up the Chappel in Russel-Court.” 
“Hard times, Gentlemen,’ Defoe comments, “hard times these are 
indeed with the Church, to send her to the Play-house to gather Pew- 
Money. For shame, Gentlemen, go to the Church, and pay your 
Mony there; and never let the Play-house have such a Claim to its 
Establishment, as to say the Church is beholden to her.” 

Five days later the Review continued the subject (June 25, Vol. 
III, no. 76). Defoe says he has heard that his “Observations upon 
the Play-house coming in by way of Collection for the Use of the 
Church, have made some noise in the World,” have, in fact, been 
mobbed about the streets under the title of Defoe’s Sermon. The 
inhabitants of the parish are not to blame for the performance. Only 
£650 are needed; the Queen has given £100, a house to house solicita- 
tion has been made, and the inhabitants are able and willing to 
contribute to re-edifying and making a church of the old meeting 
house. Perhaps the churchwardens are to blame for not properly dis- 
posing of the funds secured. Anyhow, why go to the theatre to raise 
money? Let the playhouse first maintain its own poor, pay the 
workman who built it, and keep its own edifice in repair. Does 
this bringing together of playhouse and church, this wedding of two 
antipodes, conceal any hidden purpose? All the players have to gain 
is a full house and a new reputation for loyalty to the church; they 
are perhaps trying to secure a friend for a time of need, a screen from 
justice. But perhaps this is a churchwardens’ plot to expose the 
church, to bring her into a confederacy with hell, to support the 
dying high church cause, or perhaps this is a low church plot against 
the high church playhouse. If after the repairs are made there is 
any money left over, it might well be applied to pulling down the 
playhouse: “I know nothing can contribute more to the building, 
repairing, and adorning the Church of England, than pulling down 
the Play-houses ... ‘tis a Tragedy to the Church—and one of the 
shortest ways to pull her down, when the People shall once be pre- 
vail’d upon to think their going to the Play, joyn’d to their Duty 
to God.” If the theatre can afford to give away a day now and 
then, why not let it give a day once a week to the public, the pro- 
ceeds to be devoted to carrying on the war. But if vice could be 
taxed this way, why shouldn’t all vice be taxed equally and vice 
made to help pull down tyranny. This paper ended this particular 
discussion. 

Less than two months later (August 8, Vol. III, no. 95) Defoe 
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was writing about the theatre again. Some actors had gone to Oxford, 
and almost unopposed,” in fact apparently encouraged by the author- 
ities, had given some performances. 


The Matter in short is [writes Defoe] that as I am inform’d, a Set of our 
Players of both Companies — — Than whom I need not describe greater Patterns 
of Vice, and among them, several who now stand Indicted for Blasphemy and 
Prophaneness, are now gone down to the University of Oxford to assist in the 
accomplishing, Anglicé, debauching the Morals of the Sons of our chief Families, 
and the young Generation of the Nation’s Instructors. 

Blush, ye Governors of Houses, Heads of Colleges, and ruling Members of 
the University, when you shall read over your own Rules and Regulations for 
the Government of the general Body in that place, and at the same time are 
guilty, at least of permitting those Engins of the Devil who prompt the Vanity 
of our Youth, to be set openly to work before your Faces in your Jurisdiction. 


How can the reformation of manners go on in England when the 
youths who are to become clergymen are made familiar with the per- 
formances of the stage under the authority of the University? How 
does this serve the wishes of the pious founders of Oxford colleges, 
whose endowments were given to increase virtue, piety, and the true 
religion? How can the church cry down the immoralities of the 
age while its own clergymen “are seen every day encouraging the 
Interludes and vile Representations of the corrupted Stage?” 


How can you be silent, while all Manner of Morality, whether of the Tongue 
or the Gesture, is made the Sport of the Time; your Persons exposed, your 
Constitution banter’d, Religion made a Jest, and your Maker insulted; some 
of the worst of which is to be seen in the Spanish Fryar, Recruiting Officer, and 
other Plays acted already among you? ... 

I'll readily allow you the Lawfulness of Representations, and that Plays ab- 
stracted from the Leudness and Vice of their Practice, may in themselves be inno- 
cent —- But, Gentlemen, pray be mov’d by an earnest Solicitor for the Repu- 
tation of English Vertue, to consider two things. 

1. What an eternal Reproach must it be to the English Nation . . . to 
see Authority stoop to that Vice it ought to trample on? . 

2. If I should allow the Plays to be lawful in themselv es, and that abstracted 
from the vicious Representations, they are innocent Diversions, it would still 
remain for me to ask, Gentlemen, Where’s the Play—When was it acted—And if 
such a Play was acted, who would come to see it . . . the Players know better 
than to act dull Sobriety on the Stage; abstract the leud and the prophane, 
there’s not a Play now will bear acting, and if you should tye them down to 
do so, they must break and be undone. 


The students at Oxford need neither plays nor actors; they have 
men of wit to compose plays for them, and men of humor to present 
them; let the students find in the acts and exercises of their own 
colleges diversions superior to those of the playhouse. 

The next Review (August 10, Vol. III, no. 96 [it is misnumbered 
66]) continued the scolding. If there are sober plays, “when was 


2The common people, Defoe says, had to be restrained by “the Beadles and 
Officers of the University appearing at the Play-House Doors to keep good 
Order, and prevent the common People, too justly incensed at the Liberty and 
scandalous Crimes of the Play-house, from ill treating the Players.” 
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such a Play acted, and what. Reception did it meet with—”? Dennis’ 
Liberty Asserted with all its regularity of parts and beauties of per- 
formance was no success. If men of virtue sometimes go to plays, 
they go only to satisfy a meaner part of their inclination. Collier 
has detected in plays their wickedness and profaneness. The play 
Sir John Falstaff is “as full of prophane, immoral, and some blasphe- 
mous Parts, as most now extant.” Cambridge, unlike Oxford, has 
rebuked every attempt of the players to gain a foothold. It is a 
breach of trust to the founders of the colleges, and to the parents 
who send their sons to Oxford, if the masters, who ought to be lead- 
ing the current reformation of manners, encourage the theatre instead. 


You, Gentlemen, therefore to whose Charge the Hopes of the Nation are com- 
mitted, in the Flower of our Families, and the growing Supporters of Learning; 
if you mis-guide, if you lead to Vice, Immorality and Prophaneness; if you 
teach our young Clergy to frequent Plays, Interludes and Theatrical Enter- 
tainments, not to God only, but to Men, you will be call’d to answer for the 
Breach of Trust — You betray the Honour of your Profession, and the good 
Name of the University. 


In these two papers Defoe took his stand vigorously. He scattered 
some concluding remarks through four more papers that autumn. 
In the Review for August. 22 (it is misdated August 20 and mis- 
numbered 100 for 101) he reports that he has heard that at Oxford 
there has been a decreased attendance at public prayers; “for Money 
to spend at the Play-house and its attending Circumstances” many 
have run into debt, many have sold or pawned necessaries; several 
young gentlemen previously intended for Oxford have been sent by 
their parents to Cambridge, for the reason “That Cambridge is by 
far the best govern’d University, and in particular, that there is no 
Play-house allow’d there.” 

On October 26 (no. 128) Defoe quotes from a letter he has re- 
ceived praising his zealous efforts to make the stage “a Discouragement 
to Vice, and an Illustration of Vertue, and a Fountain of Wit, Learn- 
ing, Eloquence, and polite Language, untainted with Indecency and 
Immoralities.” He has avoided printing further papers about the 
theatre hoping the players would correct themselves, or under perse- 
cution for blasphemy and profaneness achieve “some Pitch of 
Modesty.” Collier, moreover, has well exposed the stage. He hopes 
the Queen’s recent order for regulating plays will be effective. Some- 
thing of a reason for the actors’ defense, perhaps, is that the players 
are not subsidized; they have to earn their living, and to do so they 
are forced by the public to give it what it wants. 

On October 29 (no. 129) Defoe suggests that if the stage could 
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thereby be made into an instrument of reformation it might be well 
to subsidize the players. He says that it is up to the ladies to 
crowd the theatres when the players “act Vertue, disparage Crime,” 
and up to them to encourage modest representations in which the 
players at least appear reformed. In this way they may properly 
answer the players’ claims that ‘those Plays most liable to Exception, 
bring the most Auditors, and meet with the greatest Applause.” 


Is it true, that the Ladies are not pleas’d, if they are not oblig’d sometimes to 
put their Masks on; and that the more Trials of Skill there are, who blushes 
soonest, the more Diversion, If it be true, that when there’s most Lewdness on 
the Stage, there are most Ladies in the Gallery—That there are more Clergymen 
in the House, when the Spanish Fryar is acted, where the Office itself is buffoon’d, 
than at any other time? If the Soldiers Fortune, Love for Love, and those Plays 
most liable to Exception, bring the most Auditors, and meet with the greatest 


Applause .. . 
Finally, in the Review for October 31 (no. 130), Defoe says he 


will conclude for the present his observations on the stage with a 
word of advice to the critics: it is in their power to reform the stage. 


Our Reformation never can prevail, 
While Precepts govern, and Examples fail.“ 

It was not until October 2, 1707 (Vol. IV, no. 100) that the 
Review mentioned the theatre again. Defoe begins by referring to 
a passage at the end of the last paper giving some current book 
prices: sermons 1/6 a dozen, 1% pence apiece; plays 6/ a dozen, 6 
pence apiece. He quotes from a letter sent him by friends at London 
stating that the players were this summer rejected and driven away 
from Oxford by the heads of the University, especially by the Rev- 
erend Dr. L[anca]ster. “What might not Oxford reform’d, and Oxford 
recover’d to Discipline do in the World?” A playhouse is no neces- 
sity in a university; university exercises themselves may take the 
form of representations, actings, plays, not only lawful but expedient. 
He understands the players have gone to Bath, and recommends people 
to be as careful to stay away as if it had been reported there was 
small-pox there. Oxford has taken a step forward which should be 
acknowledged, a step “towards recovering the Reputation of the 
University, and satisfying the World, that they have some Regard 
to the Good of those that are committed to their Charge.” 

The last group of comments about the theatre in the Review ap- 
peared in the autumn of 1709. The Review for August 9 (London 
edition, Vol. VI, no. 55; Edinburgh edition, August 20, Vol. VI, 


*So far as the stage goes this apparently means such examples as the critics 
might give; that is, they should write some successful, model plays. 
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no. 59) points out that the Queen, to remind her subjects to sym- 


pathize with the miseries of Europe rather than to rejoice over them, 
has thought fit to supend those 
and to forbid them to act I confess, it deserves Note here, and I shall take 
a Time more at large to mention it — That let the vicious Inclination of our 
People be what it will, the publick Liberty given to Vice, the License of the 
Laws, the Connivence of Authority to the Empire of Hell, begins a little to de- 
cline among us — The Play-houses have been banish’d from our Universities, 
our annual Scenes of Lewdness and Prophaneness at Bartholomew and May-Fairs 
have been suppress’d, the Play-houses for a Time shut up. 

The Review for August 30 (London edition, Vol. VI, no. 64; Edin- 
burgh edition, September 10, Vol. VI, no. 68) suggests two additional 
reasons for the suspension of the theatres. It is one aspect of the 
Queen’s program to bring about a reformation of manners. Further- 
more, “Her Majesty, who never us’d to trifle with Her Maker, and 
who abhors mocking God, however it is with Her less religious People, 
does not think, that Plays, Comedies, Opera’s, and such like Diver- 
tisements, make any Harmony with Prayers, Confessions of National 
Crimes, and Actions of general Humiliation joyn’d with earnest Peti- 
tion [for the Success of Her Majesty’s Arms].” 


It is a good time to treat with the players about the terms on 
which they will be restored. 


I shall offer some Preliminaries, upon which I might be content to capitulate 
with them... . 


1. That no immodest, indecent Words or Gestures be us’d in such Repre- 
sentations; no sacred Thing jested with, or sacred Office ridicul’d — That Vice 
be always hiss’d off the Stage, and treated with Contempt; all vertuous Actions 
and Persons applauded and exalted, and the general Bent of the Actors be to 
represent the Deformities of Crime, and the Beauties of a vertuous and upright 
Behaviour. 

2. That the Taste of the Town shall be chang’d — That the Ladies shall no 
more love to be made blush in the Boxes (we know Blushing has long since 
been banish’d from the Gallaries) That Bawdy and Blasphemy shall ‘no more 
please the Auditory — That they shall make right Judgments of Things, and 
never take Prophaneness for Wit, clap a nasty Jest, and like the Representations 
of Lewdness, under the Foppish Disguises of Love and Gallantry. I grant, this 
is a very hard Article, but the Difficulty has this Advantage in it, That while this 
last Article is un-reform’d—do but secure the Players to reform the first, and you 
effectually suppress the Stage, for no Body will give 6 d. to see a Play. 


The actors are less to be blamed for the condition of the stage 
than the vicious appetite of the town, and “’tis not so much the 
Common-People, as the Gentry, Clergy, and Magistrates, that are 
the Authors of our general Debaucheries.” 

The next London Review (London edition, September 1, Vol. VI, 
no. 65; Edinburgh edition, September 24, Vol. VI, no. 74) contained 
the climax and the last of all Defoe’s theatrical comments. 


general Friends to Reformation, the Players, 


4Undoubtedly a reference to the silencing of the Drury Lane company, June 6, 
17090. The theatre remained closed until November 23. 
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We are'at last come to a happy Day many a good Man has pray’d for, and 
many a ruin’d Family has wish’d for, when the Play-houses (that to us have 
been Nurseries of Crime, Colleges, or rather Universities of the Devil — Satan’s 
Work-house, where all the Manufactures of Hell are propagated) put down, and 
fora Time, Heaven, grant it may be for ever, suppress’d. 


William and Mary would have closed the theatres before, if certain 
courtiers and other personally interested persons had not stood in 
the way of such plans. In the first two years of Anne’s reign high 
church principles were dominant, and players made special headway: 
“they doubled their Files, enlarg’d their Territories, encreas’d their 
Numbers, and built their new Play-house at the Hay-Market.” 


I have an humble Proposal to make to all the Friends of Reformation in this 
Town .. . to stop the Mouths of these People, clenching down the Order against 
them, and preventing the Resurrection of Vice, I am for making a general Col- 
lection of Charity, to raise a Sum of Money sufficient to make all the Players 
easie, and obtaining their Consent to suppress finally the very Name of an 
Actor or a Stage, in'this Nation. .. . 

1. How I would get the Players off from their Employ, my Answer is, I 
would raise a Sum of Money to give every Actor in proportion to his or her usual 
Earnings or Gains, so as to buy it off at 20 Years Purchase. This is an 
Equivalent, for with this Money laid out in Annuities or other Purchase, they 
may secure the Maintenance they receiv’d, to be constant to their Families. . . 

2. As to the Question, how I will secure against the Return of the Players, 
I answer; 1. Of the Players to whom this Money shall be given, I think, ’tis 
but Reason to demand some Security, that they will never act again in the 
Queen’s Dominions. . . . 2. That the same Fund should purchase the present 
| Theatres, and demolish them, that is, as Theatres. . . . And lastly . . . that 

Her Majesty will be pleas’d to suppress them [Patents or Licenses for Acting] 
by Proclamation, and declare, that no other Patent or License shall be granted 
for their Return. 

3. Lastly, I come to the Money. . . . I would give every one of them [the 
Players] wherewith to buy for themselves and Families, as much annual Rent, 
as they made annual Gain of their Acting in the best Time of those Playings. .. . 
I would raise the Money by a Voluntary Contribution to suppress Vice and 
Immoralities in the Nation; and if a hundred Thousand Pound were to be 
wanted, and much less will not do it, yet I am perswaded it would be obtain’d.... 
And let no Man cavil at going this Way to do a Work, which ought to 
be done freely by the Government. . . .-I am for buying Vice out of the 
' Nation if I could, since I cannot get it pull’d down any other way — We have 
bought our Liberties, why not our Reformation? . .{. If the Play-houses were 
effectually suppress’d, so as to return no more into England, tho’ it cost them 
an hundred Thousand Pounds, I believe, our Posterity would not grudge the 

Money.... ; 
To the Edinburgh printing of this number of the Review Defoe 


added the following advertisement, which never appeared in any Lon- | 
don issue. He apparently wrote it thinking that his hopes were being 


fulfilled. 


We hear that the Lord Mayor of York has put a stop to the Acting of 
Plays, last Assize, in that City; and has turn’d the Play-House into an }House 
for the Woollen Manufactures, set up for the Benefit of the Poor there. And 
also at Hampsted, the Players being serv’d with an Order of the Justices ‘for 
the County of Middlesex, forbidding ‘em to act any more there; which was ac- 
cordingly put in execution. These Disappointments to the Stage (together with 
what they met with on Tuesday, the 7th instant, in Drury-Lane, when the | 
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Players were just going to act, but were, by Order from their Superiours, 
stop’d from farther Proceeding; so that they were, to their great Mortifica- 
tion, forced to dismiss their publick Auditors) it’s to be hoped will prove such 
a Discouragement to the publick Theatre, as entirely to put a stop to their 
future acting such Scenes of Lewdness, Immorality and Prophaneness, which 
has been to the great Scandal of the Protestant Religion, and the happy Gov- 
ernment under which we live. 
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BROWNING’S CENCIAJA 


By KENNETH LESLIE KNICKERBOCKER 
Texas Technological College 


It is not possible to say exactly when Browning began Cenciaja. 
It is probable, however, that he wrote the whole of the poem in 
three days, beginning it on April 26, 1876—the day after the com- 
pletion of Numpholeptos—and finishing it on April 28 of the same 
year, the date given the poem in the Balliol Manuscript of the poems 
in the Pacchiarotto volume.'. The poem is in blank verse, a metre 
in which Browning could compose with great rapidity. The manu- 
script from which he derived the story was before him while he wrote; 
all that remained for him to do was to retell the narrative—partially 
to translate it—in as succinct a manner as possible. The choice of 
the subject may be as one contemporary critic suggested, a “result 
of the irresistible attraction which the Roman Newgate Calendar ex- 
ercises over Mr. Browning as a poet.” It is more probable that 
Browning saw in this anecdote of Paolo and Onofrio Santa Croce a 
subject susceptible of brief treatment—a desideratum at this, the 
last stage in his production of a volume of short pieces. Then, too, 
the subject contained an interesting comment on Shelley’s Cencé. The 
actual connection with Shelley’s play is a tenuous one, yet strong 
enough to warrant Browning’s address to the Romantic poet, in 
which he says, 


Who lauds your poem lends an ear to me. 


Dowden was right, however, in stating that this “interesting note on 
Shelley’s Cenci . . . might, with no loss of effect, have been given 
in prose.’”* Indeed, Cenciaja has all the earmarks of being simply 
a “filler” for the Pacchiarotto volume. 

There has been some confusion among the commentators on Brown- 
ing as to the precise source of Cenciaja. The basis of the confusion 
is to be found in a letter of Browning’s, in which he says: 


1For a complete list of the dates of the poems in this volume, see W. L. 


Phelps’s Robert Browning and Alfred Austin, Yale Review, N. S., VII, 580-591 
(April, 1918). 

“Saturday Review, vol. 42, p. 206 (August 12, 1876). 

3Academy, vol. 10, p. 100 (July 29, 1876). 
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I got the facts from a contemporaneous account I found in a Ms. vol n 
taining the ‘Relation’ of the Cenci affair—with other memorials of Saian atee- 
lent me by Sir J , Simeon, who published the Cenci narrative, with notes, in the 
series of the Philobiblion Society. It was a better copy of the ‘Relation’ than 
that used by Shelley, differing at least in a few particulars. 


One gets the impression from Browning’s statement that the poet 
derived his facts for Cenciaja from the Relation of the Cenci affair 
as it was published by Sir John Simeon in the series of the Philobib- 
lion Society. Thus, Sir F. G. Kenyon, in his introductory note to 
Cenctaja, says: “Sir J. Simeon’s article, from which Browning de- 
rived his facts, was published in vol. iv of the papers of the Philobib- 
lion Society.”° No one has made it clear that Browning’s facts 
were not derived from the article on the Cenci which Sir John Simeon 
published. Simeon’s article consists mainly of a reprint of a manu- 
script version of the Cenci affair, and the matricide of Costanza Santa 
Croce is only alluded to in passing.® 

Though Browning’s statement is misleading, it is not inaccurate. 
He definitely says that he “got the facts from a contemporaneous 
account” contained in a manuscript volume which (also) contained 
the “‘ ‘Relation’ of the Cenci affair.’ In other words his source was 
one of the “other memorials of Italian crime,” which he mentions. 

Browning says that Simeon lent him the manuscript volume con- 
taining the material for Cenciaja. Browning had known Simeon, who 
had some fame as a book collector, at least as early as 1864.7 Simeon 
died in 1870. His library was sold at auction by the firm of Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge. Now, the poem, Cenciaja, with all its fidelity 
in details to its source—a fidelity I shall demonstrate in a moment— 
shows beyond question that Browning had before him in April, 1876, 
a manuscript version of the anecdote that he is retelling. Indeed, 
in Cenciaja itself, Browning asks, 


Shelley, may I condense verbosity 
That lies before me, etc 


From whence did Browning have the manuscript which, he says, lay 


4This letter is quoted in Griffin and Minchin’s Life of Robert Browning, Lon- 
don, 1910, p. 261. 

5See the Centenary Edition o 
xii-xiii. Italics mine. 

See Miscellanies of the Philobiblion Society, London, 1857-8, vol. IV. (Each 
article is paginated separately.) ; : 

7In 1864, Mrs. Orr records, Browning attended a dinner party given by Palgrave 
at which was present, among others, Sir John Simeon. Life and Letters of 
Robert Browning, London, 1898, IT, 388-389. 

SCenciaja, 11, 15-16. Italics mine. 


{ Browning’s Works, vol. IX, Introduction, pp. 
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before him as he wrote? Was it the same manuscript which was 
originally lent to him by Simeon? If so, how did he obtain possession 
of it six years after it had, along with the rest of Simeon’s books, 
been sold at auction? 


Thinking that perhaps part of Simeon’s library had been sold or 
donated to the British Museum, I wrote to the Department of Manu- 
scripts to determine if such an assumption were true. Dr. R. Flower, 
Deputy Keeper of Manuscripts, replied that the Museum had nothing 
from Simeon’s library. He added, however, that there was a manu- 
script in their possession relating to the trial of Onofrio Santa Croce. 
A rotograph of this manuscript was forwarded to me.’ I have made 
a detailed comparison of this manuscript and Browning’s poem. The 
correspondence is almost perfect. The poet utilizes every detail in 
the manuscript. There are, however, in Cenciaja several significant 
additions to the narrative as given in this source. All facts consid- 
ered, therefore, it seems reasonable to suppose that this is what 
happened: Browning, sometime before Simeon’s death, borrowed a 
manuscript from him in order to read the Relation of the Cenci affair; 
he browsed further among the “other memorials of Italian crime” 
and was impressed by the anecdote pertaining to Paolo, Onofrio, and 
Costanza Santa Croce because of the bearing it had on the final out- 
come of the Cenci trial; he returned the manuscript to Simeon; in 
1876, casting about rather desperately for subjects upon which short 
poems could be written, he recalled the anecdote and its value as a 
commentary on Shelley’s play;'° he betook himself to the British 
Museum where he found the manuscript which I believe to be the 
primary source of his poem. The one or two points in which Cenciaja 
differs from this manuscript may be explained as a result of Browning’s 
recollection of Simeon’s manuscript. That Browning should state 
that the facts of his poem were based upon the version lent him by 


“The following details concerning this manuscript are excerpted from a letter 
written by H. I. Bell, Keeper of Manuscripts: “The MSS. 19883, 19884 are two 
vols. of extracts from MSS. in the Vatican Library. The official description is 
‘Relations of remarkable Italian criminal cases, with historical tracts of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. XIX cent. From the collection of Joseph Gwilt, architect. 
Quarto.’ 


“Gwilt died in 1863. The Museum purchased the two MSS. in 1854 when 
there was a sale of Gwilt things. The acquisition was made through Messrs. 
Boone, 1, July 1854.” 

10Browning’s attention had been drawn to Shelley and his Cenci by corres- 
pondence with Buxton Forman who was editing a library edition of Shelley’s 
works. See Letters of Robert Browning to Various Correspondents, First Se- 
ries, Privately Printed by T. J. Wise, London, 1898, II, 43ff. 
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Simeon is not unnatural, for the Simeon manuscript must have been, 
except for one or two passages, identically the same as the manu- 
script possessed by the British Museum. 

Browning’s poem opens with an apology to Shelley for printing a 
commentary on a passage from his play. Browning paraphrases the 
passage in the Cenci to which Cenciaja is to be a footnote." At line 
44 he begins the anecdote. I have prepared parallel columns to 
show just how faithful the poet was to the “verbosity” that lay before 
him. As will be seen, there is no part of this verbosity that he failed 
to incorporate into his poem. For greater convenience of reference 
I have divided the poem into twenty-two sections, roughly correspond- 
ing to verse-paragraphs. 


Cenciaja Ms. Add. 1988412 

1 “God’s justice, tardy though it prove perchance, La giustizia di Dio sejour 
Rests never on the track until it reach tarda non resta pero di 
Delinquency. In proof I cite the case pienivi li Delinquenti; 
Of Paolo Santa Croce”. quindi avviene, che Paolo 

Santa Croce (come si 
crede) 

2 Many times havendo piu!® volte rich- 
The youngster,—having been importunate iesto la Signora Costanza 
That Marchesine Costanza, who remained sua Madre a constituirlo 
His widowed mother, should supplant the heir Erede delle sue facolta, ne 
Her elder son, and substitute himself puotendola persuadere, 
In sole possession of her faculty,— acieccato dello srelogolato 
Blinded by so exorbitant a lust [sic] interesse dispose darli 


Of gold, the youngster straightway tasked his wits, morte, 
Casting about to kill the lady—thus. 


3 He first, to cover his iniquity, e per colorire questa sua 
Writes to Onofria Santa Croce, then malvagita scritse al Sig. 
Authoritative lord, acquainting him Onofrio Santa Croce Mar- 
Their mother was contamination—wrought chese del Oriolo Fratello 
Like hell-fire in the beauty of their House Maggiore, come la Madre 
By dissoluteness and abandonment contaminava lo splendore 
Of soul and body to impure delight. della loro nobil casa con 

" darsi in preda alla dis- 
* solutezza ; 


11See The Cenci, V, iv, 1-14. ~ - 
12The manuscript is headed as follows: Giustisia fatta da Onojrio Santa Croce 
per aver acconsentito al Matricidio commesso da Paolo Suo Fratello in persona 
della Signora Costanza loro Madre. F . = 

13] have omitted accents just as they are omitted in the manuscript. Dr. C. 
B. Qualia of Texas Technological College has rendered invaluable assistance in 
checking my translation of the Italian in MS. Add. 19884. 
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4 Moreover, since she suffered from disease 


Those symptoms which her death made manifest 


Hydroptic, he affirmed were fruits of sin 
About to bring confusion and disgrace 

Upon the ancient lineage and high fame 

O’ the family, when published. Duty bound, 
He asked his brother, what a son should do? 
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Ms. Add. 19884 


Era poco prima, che fosse 
estinta, travagliata dal 
male di'idropesia; che 
questo servi per istromen- 
to originale, a Pavolo 
Santa Croce, per colorire 
la sua malvagita; che dop- 
‘po la morte dell’ innocente 
Dama si vidde.!* 


In the passage just quoted Browning has momentarily deserted 
the order of details in the manuscript. The information about Costanza 
Santa Croce’s dropsy appears at the end of the Italian version. There- 
fore, Section 5, following, begins again where Section 3 of the Italian 


leaves off. 


5 Which, when Marchese dell’ Oriolo heard 


By letter, being absent at his land 

Oriolo, he made answer, this, no more: 

“It must behoove a son,—things haply so,— 
To act as honor prompts a cavalier 

And son, perform his duty to all three, 
Mother and brothers’”—here advice broke off. 


6 By which advice informed and fortified 


~ 


As he professed himself—since bound by birth 
To hear God’s voice in primogeniture—~ 

Paolo, who kept his mother company 

In his domain Subiaco, straightway dared 

His whole enormity of enterprise, 

And falling on her, stabbed the lady dead; 
Whose death demonstrated her innocence, 

And happened,—by the way,—since Jesus Christ 
Died to save man, just sixteen hundred years. 


Costanza was of aspect beautiful 
Exceedingly, and seemed, although in age 
Sixty about, to far surpass her peers 

The co€taneous dames, in youth and grace. 


14This passage refers to Costanza Santa Croce. 


sicché sentendo ci il su- 
detto Signor Onofrio scris- 
se al fratello, che in tal 
caso facesse quello, che 
dovera fare un onorato 
Cavaliere; 


havuta la lettera il Signor 
Pavolo che assieme con la 
madre in Subreccio dimo- 
rava pose in esecuzione il 
suo enormissimo pensiero 
ed a colpi di pill pugnalate 
fece terminare la vita all’ 
innocentissima Madre, che 
dopo Morte al Mondo fu 
palese la falsa impostura 
sessendo, 


benché fosse bella aspetto 
e che apparisse di fresca 
eta, di anni Sessanta, 

{Fu questa innocente Sig- 
nora una bellissima Dama, 
di volto gioiale, carna- 
gione bianca, e molto 
spiritosa, e benché avvan- 
zata nell’ eta semprava 
giovane. ]15 


15This further description of Costanza appears near the end of the manuscript. 
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Done the misdeed its author takes to flight, 
Foiling thereby the justice of the world: 

Not God’s however,—God, be sure, knows well 
The way to clutch a culprit. Witness here! 
The present sinner, when he least expects, 
Snug-cornered somewhere i’ the Basilicate, 
Stumbles upon his death by violence. 

A man of blood assaults a man of blood 

And slays him somehow. This was afterward: 
Enough, he promptly met with his deserts, 
And ending thus, permits we end with him, 


And push forthwith to this important point— 
His matricide fell out, of all days, 

Precisely when the law-procedure closed 
Respecting Count Francesco Cenci’s death 
Chargeable on his daughter, sons and wife, 
“Thus patricide was matched with matricide”, 
A poet not inelegantly rhymed: 

Nay, fratricide—those Princes Massimi!— 
Which so disturbed the spirit of the Pope 
That all the likelihood Rome entertained 

Of Beatrice’s pardon vanished straight, 

And she endured the piteous death. 


Now see 
The sequel—what effect commandment had 
For strict inquiry into this last case, 
When Cardinal Aldobrandini (great 
His efficacy—nephew to the Pope) 
Was bidden crush—ay, though his very hand 
Get soil i’ the act—crime spawning everywhere! 
Because, when all endeavour had been used 
To catch the aforesaid Paolo, all in vain— 
“Make perquisition,” quoth our Eminence, 
“Throughout his now deserted domicile! 
Ransack the palace, roof and floor, to find 
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siche dosso fatta barbarie 
si empia Pavolo Santa 
Croce se ne fuggi non pero 
assai lontano dalla gius- 
tizia di Dio sapendosi non 
molto dopo esser mala- 
menti morto. 

Later in the manuscript 
the Pope is said to have 
searched for Paolo Santa 
Croce, “ma il tutto invano 
essendosi git salvato in 


_Regno.’’16 


Saputo tal misfatto il Pon- 
tefice in qual tempo istes- 
so si terminava il Processo 
delli Signori Cenci per il 
Patricidio da loro com- 
messo ordinoO che con ac- 
curata acceleratezza_ si 
facessero diligenza come 
fu eseguito; questo caso 
con l’altro eseguito ante- 
cedentemente _fratricedio 
de Massimi, coll Patricidio 
de Cenci, turbo si grande- 
mente la mente di Nostro 
Signore, che le speranze 
che si erano concepite per 
detti Cenci si precipitaro- 
no poiché il Pontefice volle 
si eseguisse contro di loro 
la sentenza di Morte; 


Fatte tutte le diligenze 
posibile per avere nelle 
mani i! Signor Pavolo 
Santa Croce, . . . fecero 
esatta perquisizione nel 
Palazzo, massime nelle let- 
tere, per vedere se il Sig- 
nor Onofrio Fratello vi 
fosse colpovole in cosa al- 
cuna, e ritrovando la let- 
tera vennero alla cattura. 
Stando un giorno il sudet- 


Basilicate—anciently a kingdom of 


The Cenci Relation says that there was a rumor that Paolo 
Venetian states, for safety. See 
Simeon’s article on the Cenci. 


southern Italy? ; 
Santa Croce had fled to Brescia, a city of the 
Miscellanies of the Philobiblion Society, Vol. IV, 
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If haply any scrap of writing, hid 

In nook or corner, may convict—who knows ?— 
Brother Onofrio of intelligence 

With Brother Paolo, as in brotherhood 

Is but too likely: crime spawns everywhere.” 
i And, every cranny searched accordingly, 
There comes to light—O lynx-eyed Cardinal !— 
Onofrio’s unconsidered writing-scrap, 

The letter in reply to Paolo’s prayer, 

The word of counsel that—things proving so, 
Paolo should act the proper knightly part, 
And do as was incumbent on a son, 

A brother—and a man of birth, be sure! 
Whereat immediately the officers 

Proceeded to arrest Onofrio—found 

At football, child’s play, unaware of harm, 
Safe with his friends, the Orsini, at their seat 
Monte Giordano; as he left the house 

ail He came upon the watch in wait for him 

Set by the Barigel,—was caught and caged. 





ferreting out Onofrio’s (supposed) guilt. 
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to Sig. Onofrio giocando 
a Ballono nel Palazzo dei 
Signori Orsini, a Monte 
Giordano, havutone av- 
viso il barigello, aspetto 
terminasse di giocare e 
mentre se ne andava a 
casa fl fatto prigione. 


The Pope’s speech is not in the manuscript; nor is Aldoebrandini men- 
tioned in the Italian version as having been appointed the task of 
Unquestionably, however, 


the passage just quoted was suggested by the passage from the manu- 


! script which I have placed parallel to it. 


11 News of which capture being, that same hour, 
Conveyed to Rome, forthwith our Eminence 
Commands Taverna, Governor and Judge, 

To have the process in especial care, 
Be, first to last, not only president 
In person, but inquisitor as well, 
Not trust the by-work to a substitute: 
Bids him not, squeamish, keep the bench, but scrub 
The floor of Justice, so to speak,—go try 
His best in prison with the criminal: 
Promising, as reward for by-work done 
Fairly on all-fours, that, success obtained 
| And crime avowed, or such connivency 
With crime as should produce a decent death— 
Himself will humbly beg—which means procure— 
The Hat and Purple from his relative 
The Pope, and so repay a diligence 
Which, meritorious in the Cenci-case, 
Mounts plainly here to Purple and the Hat. 


Saputosi la prigionia del 
detto carceriere Pietro Al- 
dobrandino, ordino a 
Monsignor Governatore di 
Roma, che di persona as- 
sistesse al Processo, pro- 
mettendo farli dare la Por- 
pora dal Zio, se si oprava 
in modo che seguisse la 
Morte del detto Signor 
Onofrio, per terminare con 
quella la vita, e lo sdegno, 
che sempre li portava a 
cagione di Parole, o altro. 


~~ 
ae 


Browning has reserved for use later on the hint given here of why 
Cardinal Aldobrandini wished for the death of Onofrio Santa Croce. 
This is done, probably, to heighten the effect at the end of the 
poem, when he reveals the reason back of the Cardinal’s zeal. 


NT 
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Cenciaja 


12 Whereupon did my lord the Governor 


14 


So masterfully exercise the task 

Enjoined him, that he, day by day, and week 

By week, and month by month, from first to last 

Toiled for the prize: now, punctual at his place, 

Played Judge, and now, assiduous at his post, 

Inquisitor—pressed cushion and scoured plank, 

Early and late. Noon’s fervor and night’s chill, 

Naught moved whom morn would, purpling, make 
amends! 

So that observers laughed as, many a day, 

He left home, in July when day is flame, 

Posted to Tordinona-prison, plunged 

Into a vault where daylong night is ice, 

There passed his eight hours on a stretch, content, 

Examining Onofrio: all the stress 

Of all examination steadily 

Converging into one pin-point,—he pushed 

Tentative now of head and now of heart. 

As when the nut-hatch taps and tries the nut 

This side and that side till the kernel sound — 

So did he press the sole and single point 

—What was the very meaning of the phrase 

“Do as beseems an honored cavalier’’? 


3 Which one persistent question-torture,—plied 


Day by day, week by week, and month by month, 
Morn, noon and night,—fatigued away a mind 
Grown imbecile by darkness, solitude, 

And one vivacious memory gnawing there 

As when a corpse is coffined with a snake: 
Fatigued Onofrio into what might seem 
Admission that perchance his judgment groped 
So blindly, feeling for an issue—aught 

With semblance of an issue from the toils 

Cast of a sudden round his feet late so free, 

He possibly might have envisaged, scarce 
Recoiled from—even were the issue death 
—Even her death whose life was death and worse! 
Always provided that the charge of crime 

Each jot and tittle of the charge were true. 


Cenciaja 


In such a sense, belike, he might advise 

His brother to expurgate crime with . . . well, 
With blood, if blood must follow on “the course 
Taken as might beseem a cavalier.” 


Whereupon process ended, and report 

Was made without a minute of delay 
To Clement, who, because of these two crimes 
O’ the Massimi and Cenci flagrant late, 

Must needs impatiently desire result. 
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Ms. Add. 19884 


Furono eseguiti si esata- 
mente e con si gran vigore 
dal detto Prelato gli ordini 
del Cardinale, che sino 
durO questo esame, volle 
sempre esservi di persona 
non curandosi di andare 
etiam per le ore calde, e 
quasi ogni giorno fl pill 
volte veduto partire dal 
Palazzo, ed andare alle 
carceri di Tordinona, e 
starvi sette, o otto ore 
continue esiminando il 
detto. L’esame sempre fu 
sopra della lettera dal det- 
to scritta al Fratello, per 
quelle parole, che facesse 
in tal caso, quello, che 
dovera fare un honorato 
Cavaliere. 


Fatta pill volte dal Gov- 
ernatore Istanza, che voles- 
sero dire le sudette parole, 
al fine confessO, che altro 
significar non volevano, 
che l’avesse fatta morire, 
per lavare con il di lei 
sangue, la macchia che 
aveva fatta alla loro casa, 
havendo la supposta come 
il Fratello. lo aveva accen- 
nato. 


Ms. Add. 19884 


Terminato il Processo ft 
portato, con qualche pre- 
mura al Pontefice; che ga 
per li altri casi seguiti, 
stava impazienti di saperne 
l’esito: 





15 Result obtained, he bade the Governor 

d Summon the Congregation and despatch. 

4 Summons made, sentence passed accordingly 
——Death by beheading. When his death-decree 
Was intimated to Onofrio, all 

Man could do—that did he to save himself. 
‘Twas much, the having gained for his defence 
The Advocate o’ the Poor, with natural help 
Of many noble friendly persons fain 

To disengage a man of family, 

So young too, from his grim entanglement: 
But Cardinal Aldobrandini ruled 

There must be no diversion of the law. 
Justice is justice, and the magistrate 

Bears not the sword in vain. Who sins must die. 
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ordino al Governatore, che 
fattene le solite congrega- 
zione, si venisse alla Sen- 
tenza; eseguito il tutto, fu 
sentenziato ad esser de- 
capitato. Intimato della 
detta morte fece le difese 
possibili per salvarsi; oltre 
l’essere stato ajutato dal 
Signor Avvocato de Po- 
veri, ¢ da molti altri Sig- 
nori che per sottrarlo 
dalla morte, fecero lim- 
possibile ; 


The manuscript does not mention Cardinal Aldobrandini’s judgment 


| that “There must be no diversion of the law.” Browning is again 


/ 16 So, the Marchese had his head cut off, 
With Rome to see, a concourse infinite, 
In Place Saint Angelo beside the Bridge: 


17 Where, demonstrating magnanimity 
Adequate to his birth and breed,—poor boy !— 
He made the people the accustomed speech, 
Exhorted them to true faith, honest works, 
And special good behavior as regards 
A parent of no matter what the sex, 
Bidding each son take warning from himself. 


18 Truly it was considered in the boy 
Stark staring lunacy, no less, to snap 
So plain a bait, be hooked and hauled ashore 
By such an angler as the Cardinal! 
Why make confession of his privity 
To Paolo’s enterprise? Mere sealing lips 
Or, better, saying “When I counselled him 
‘To do as micht beseem a cavalier’, 
What could I mean but Hide our parent’s shame 
As Christian ought, by aid of Holy Church! 
Bury it in a convent—ay, beneath 
Enough dotation to prevent its ghost 
From troubling earth!’” Mere saving thus,—'t is 
plain, 


strengthening the motivation pointing to his conclusion. 


Fu al detto tagliata la 
Testa in mezzo a Ponte; 


[Alcuni dissero che nel 
morire Onofrio Santa 
Croce, lui medesimo esor- 
tasse il Popolo a prendere 
da lui esempio di non es- 
ser facile a credere, ed in 
particolare portarsi bene 
‘del Padre, e della madre, 
lanco si disse che morte 
‘con sentimenti cosi catto- 
lici, che era scorso gia un 
tempo che non si era vista 
intrepidezza in quel ulti- 
mo estremo di persona 
simile.]1* 


Si vidde effetti vamenti, 
che il Signor Onofrio Id- 
dio volse punire un mis- 
fatto simile poiché da 
ognuno fu giudicato, che 
si poteva salvare benis- 
simo, mentre bastava il 
dire, che solo intendeva le 
parole da lui scritte, che 
il Pavolo fratello per le- 
vare lVoccasione di esser 
mormorato la loro casa 
havesse procurato mettere 
la Signora Costanza in 


17This passace occurs as the last sentence of the manuscript. Browning has 
simply moved it forward to what seems to be its proper place in the narrative. 
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Not only were his life the recompense, 
But he had manifestly proved himself 
True Christian, and in lieu of punishment 
Got praise of all men!—so the populace. 


Anyhow, when the Pope made promise good 
(That of Aldobrandini, near and dear) 
And gave Taverna, who had toiled so much, 
A Cardinal’s equipment, some such word 
As this from mouth to ear went saucily: 
“Taverna’s cap is dyed in what he drew 
From Santa Croce’s veins!” 


I add: Onofrio left one child behind, 

A daughter named Valeria, dowered with grace 
Abundantly of soul and body, doomed 

To life the shorter for her father’s fate. 

By death of her, the Marquisate returned 

To that Orsini House from whence it came: 
Oriolo having passed as donative 

To Santa Croce from their ancestors. 


So joked the world. 
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Monestero; e morto detto 
Signore Onofrio alla Pro- 
mozione che fece il Ponte- 
fice del Milleseicento quat- 
ro 1604: 


fl fatto Cardinale Mon- 
signor Taverna, Governa- 
tore; sicché il Popolo di- 
ceva, che il detto aveva 
vinta la beretta nel san- 
gue del Santa Croce; 


[questo Signor Onofrio 
ebbe una Figliola chia- 
mata Valeria, che fu do- 
tata d’ogni bellezza, e per 
morte di questo Signore, 
tomo a Casa Orsini il 
loro nomato l’Oriolo, gia 
dalli loro antecessori altre 
volte donato.] 


Browning has saved this detail concerning Onofrio’s daughter, which 
is given in the manuscript immediately after the account of the 
beheading of Onofrio,'* in order to show in the worst light possible 
the motives of Cardinal Aldobrandini in legally murdering Onofrio. 
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And no word more? 
know 

The authoritative answer, when folk urged 

“What made Aldobrandini, hound-like stanch, 

Hunt out of life a harmless simpleton?” 

The answer was—‘Hatred implacable, 

By reason they were rivals in their love.” 

The Cardinal’s desire was to a dame 

Whose favor was Onofrio’s. Pricked with pride, 

The simpleton must ostentatiously 

Display a ring, the Cardinal's love-gift, 

Given to Onofrio as the lady’s gage; 

Which ring on finger, as he put forth hand 

To draw a tapestry, the Cardinal 

Saw and knew, gift and owner, old and young; 

Whereon a fury entered him—the fire 


By all means! 


He quenched with what could quench fire only— 


blood. 








18See Section 16, above. 


Would you e la _ cagione, 


Ms. Add. 19884 


che con 
tanta premura fosse fatto 
il Processo, molti dissero 
essere Stata una rivalita 
amorosa, havendo il Car- 
dinale donato un bellissi- 
mo Diamante a persona 
dal detto favorita, e vedu- 
tolo in peto al Signor 
Onofrio essendosi correc- 
ciato seco premedito le 
vendette. 
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Browning has made the Diamante a ring and has created, apparently, 
the incident of the “tapestry.”’ 


22 Nay, more: “there want not who affirm to boot, Altri dissero esservi state, 
The unwise boy, a certain festal eve, pil. volte, parole tra il 
Feigned ignorance of who the wight might be Cardinale, ed il detto 
That pressed too closely on him with a crowd. Santa Croce; e che anche 
He struck the Cardinal a blow: and then, venissero alle mani, ma il 
To put a face upon the incident, piu retto é l’enorme mis- 
Dared next day, smug as ever, go pay court fatto lo condannf a 


I’ the Cardinal’s antechamber. Mark and mend, morte. 

Ye youth, by this example how may greed 

Vainglorious operate in worldly souls!” 

As will be noticed, the details of this incident are not in the 
Italian version at all. It is probable that these details were in the 
Simeon manuscript and that the poet recalled them as significant 
in explaining the phrase, che anche venissero alle mani. There can 
be no doubt as to the faithfulness, amounting in part to translation, 
with which Browning followed his source material. Contrary to his 
usual practice when taking a story from a source, Browning here 
places an almost air-tight restraint on his imagination. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE JOHN FLETCHER HOLOGRAPH 


In a short essay in The Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
(XXVIII, 35-40, January 1929) I published an account and a tran- 
script,’ together with a facsimile, of a recently discovered manuscript 
which I argued was in all probability a John Fletcher holograph, 
3.€., wholly in the handwriting of John Fletcher the Jacobean drama- 
tist. In Part III of English Literary Autographs, 1550-1650, pub- 
lished in 1932, Dr. W. W. Greg has an account of John Fletcher 
together with a facsimile and a transcript? of this document but 
attributes to Fletcher’s hand only the address to the Countess of 
Huntington and an interlineation (the word “maddame”) in the 
epistle which appears at the bottom of the page containing the poem. 
Fortunately it is possible to give reasonable grounds for thinking that 
Dr. Greg’s view is merely perverse and that the whole document is 
in Fletcher’s handwriting. 

I concluded my essay with the following brief statement, for it 
did not occur to me that anyone with eyes to see could possibly 
doubt the identity of the address with the prose epistle and with 
the poem: “The d’s in ‘and’ and in ‘Lady’ in the address are iden- 
tical (as to structure, form, and slant) with those in the word ‘mad- 
dame’ in the last line of the postscript; this is also true of the 
n’s in the address and the Italian n’s in the poem and in the post- 
script; and the Italian e’s in the address are identical with the same 
letter in the rest of the document. But what is even more significant 
is the identity as to pen-position, pen pressure, shading, and slant in 
the first half of the H in ‘Huntington’ and in the long s’s occurring 
in the poem and in the lenvoy. The way the f is crossed in the 
address is identical with the f-crossing in the poem.” 

What considerations led to Dr. Greg’s conclusions it would per- 


1In this transcript there are, owing to inaccurate proofreading, three errors: 
“Madame” in line 14 of the poem should be “Maddame”; in line 41 the word 
“very” was omitted before “shortely,” and “other” in the following line should 
be “others.” : nee ' 

2Dr. Greg’s transcript errs in reading “soone” for “some” in line 43. Flete er 
had a way of beginning an m and nm with a rounded curve which (to a careless 
eye) made the first part of the letter look like an o. See, for example, the » 
in the second “nor” in line 20. 
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haps be difficult to say; surely it was not logic or observation. Pre- 
ty sumably Dr. Greg recollected that certain Elizabethans and Jacobeans 
employed amanuenses and only signed their letters; but there is no 
reason for thinking that John Fletcher employed a secretary to do 
his correspondence. Besides, it is not in the remotest degree likely 
that Fletcher would have had a request poem, such as this seems 
to be, written (transcribed) by an amanuensis. 

Dr. Greg might much more reasonably have taken the viewpoint 
that no part of this document was in the poet Fletcher's handwriting. 
We have no standard of comparison on which to base a judgment. 
And he might have asserted, with some show of reason, that the 
bungling of the letter f in the signature (see the facsimile in my 
| essay or the much poorer and fainter facsimile in English Literary 
) Autographs, Place XCIII*) proves that Fletcher did not write that 

signature and that therefore he wrote no part of the document. But 
' for some inexplicable reason he chose to take a different view, surely 
not merely because I gave several reasons for thinking that the docu- 
ment is in all probability a Fletcher holograph. 





It may possibly be that Dr. Greg had noticed that the address, 
the signature, and the interlineated ‘“‘“maddame™ were in the Italian 
script, whereas the poem and the postscript were in the old “English” 
script, and that this observation caused him to conclude that the 
document was not all in one hand. But if this was the case, Dr. 
Greg has forgotten—because of some temporary mental aberration, 
no doubt—that it was not at all unusual for penmen of the period 
to write more than one style of script, and that the two (or more) 
styles of script employed might be so utterly unlike that it would 
be impossible to find obvious points of identity between them. Most 
cultured writers of that age signed their letters in the new Roman 
hand even though the epistle itself was in the old-fashioned ‘secretary 
script.” For conspicuous examples of this the reader is referred to 


’Let me say here that many, perhaps most, of the facsimiles in this collection 
are of very little value from a bibliotic viewpoint; they are much paler than the 
originals, the collotype outlines of heavy strokes are not sharply defined and 
are thicker than the originals, and fine upstrokes are often wholly wanting. 
For an example of this we refer the reader not merely to the Fletcher holograph 
but to the facsimile of the letter by Thomas Nashe (Plate XX). Incidentally I 
may remark that Dr. Greg’s transcripts are not, if we may use his own words, 
“always correct.” 

4This custom may have originated in the snobbish desire to impress the re- 
cipient of a letter with the fact that the writer employed a secretary and that 
the writer was so advanced that he wrote the incoming style of script. 
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facsimiles of the handwriting of Walter Ralegh, Francis 
Queen Elizabeth. 


That the poem and the postscripted epistle were written by the 
same person who wrote the address may be proved not only from 
the evidence I have previously quoted (in the first paragraph of this 
essay) but by the following considerations: 

The word “maddame” (in line 43), which Dr. Greg concedes to 
be in the handwriting of the address, is identical, in the forms of 
the letters, in the shading, in the varieties of the letters employed 
(note especially the epsilon at the end of both words), with the word 
‘““Maddame” in the second line of the postscript where it is not an 
interlineation and where it must have been written by the scribe who 
wrote the rest of the epistle. This is per se sufficient to prove that 
one person wrote the whole document. The unlinked o in “To” and 
in “of” in the address is identical with the unlinked o in the word 
“out” at the beginning of line 24 of the poem. The very minute 
round dot over the z in “Huntington” (in the last line of the ad- 
dress) is identical (as regards situation, form, and fineness) with 
the dot in “Little” in line 1 of the epistle). The E in “Excelent” 
is the samé E which we find in the word “Eue” in line 34 of the 
poem. The & in “the” (lines 1 and 2 of the address) is identical 
with the # in “fletcher” (the signature). A remarkable peculiarity 
of Fletcher’s handwriting which establishes the holographic character 
of this document is the way in which the first minim (vertical down- 
stroke) of some of his m’s, n’s, v’s, and w’s clings to the initial up- 
stroke of the letter. This is strikingly shown in the n-in “Excelent” 
(line 1 of the address) and in the second n in “Huntington” (line 3 
of the address). 

Before closing I may call attention to the significance of Dr. Greg’s 
mistake of reading the word “some” as “soone.”” The error was of 
course due to the way Fletcher made some of his m’s (and 1's). 
Herein we have the explanation for Dyce’s observation that “the 
word ‘one’ is frequently [in Beaumont and Fletcher| printed by mis- 
take for ‘me’ ”"—the very error which Dr. Greg made.° The occur- 


Bacon, and 


iThat the third letter in this word is an m and not on is proved beyond 
controversy by the observation that of the 141 o’s in this document not a sin- 
gle one is linked to the ietter which follows it. If this word were “soone” we 
should have here the only instance in which the letter is so linked. Our con- 
clusion is further corroborated by the observation that the character which Dr. 
Greg took for an o begins below (on the imaginary writing-line), as ms = 
whereas o’s always begin above. A good facsimile of the document shows this 


clearly. 
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rence of this or a similar error, ¢.g., “soone” for “some,” in any 
scene might therefore be considered as good evidence that the scene 
was by Fletcher or that the printer’s copy was in Fletcher’s hand- 
writing. Of course, Fletcher was not the only one who had this 
trick. In my essay on The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom (Philological 
Quarterly, TIX, 321-340) I called attention to a number of passages 
which Halliwell misread because of such an m. In a more recent 
essay (in my Shaksperian Scraps, page 98) I showed that Shakspere 
too must occasionally have made his m in such a way that the letter 
was mistaken for o-n, a-m, or o-r. Little points like this are of the 
utmost importance in textual criticism, and because of them it is 
imperative for the honest scholar not to let his prejudices and per- 
sonal animosities determine his opinions regarding the character of 
Elizabethan documents. 
New York City. 


SamtueL A. TANNENBAUM. 


THE FIRST EDITION OF ARTHUR MURPHY’S SALLUST 


In 1795 was published The History of Catiline’s Conspiracy; with 
the four Orations of Cicero: to which are added Notes and IIlustra- 
tions; dedicated to the Earl of Lauderdale. By George Frederic Syd- 
ney. It was obvious, to quote a contemporary critic,’ that “The 
writer’s object has been, not to explain and illustrate either Sallust 
or Cicero, but to bring an odium on the party at present in oppuosi- 
tion to administration, by comparing their efforts towards reforma- 
tion with the Catilinarian conspiracy. Lord Lauderdale is the prin- 
cipal object of his attack, and, as it should seem, his Catiline; while 
Mr. Pitt is the Cicero of modern times, and the saviour of his coun- 


try." The reviewer suspected that George Frederic Sydney might 


be a pseudonym, and compared passages from his translation 

1Monthly Review, XXI, 304-5 (November, 1796). 

“James Maitland, eighth Earl of Lauderdale (1759-1839), was a member of the 
House of Commons from 1780 to 1789. As an ardent Whig he had supported 
various bills and motions of Burke and Fox, and had declared in 1781, while sup- 
porting Fox’s motion for a committee on the state of the American war, that 
the authors of the war were “no less inimical to the liberties of Great Britain 
than America.” He had succeeded to the Scottish peerage in 1789, and in 1790 
was elected a Scottish representative peer. In 1792 he had been a founder 
of the radical society, “Friends of the People,” and in August of that year had 
zone with Dr. John Moore to France, where they remained until December. 
Upon his return he had taken advantage of every opportunity to protest against 
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with corresponding paragraphs from Dr. Rose’s (1751), to the 
distinct advantage of the latter. The Critical Review also was of the 
opinion that “These translations from Sallust and Cicero owe their 
publication to the spirit of party, rather than to a desire of improving 
the English dress in which these valuable pieces had before appeared.’ 
The reviewer quoted some passages and approved “the general exe- 
cution of the translations,’ but condemned “the intemperate spirit 
and strong prejudices which appear in the annotations.” He made 
no mention of the possibility that “Sydney” was a pseudonym. 


In 1806 Henry Steuart discussed this translation in the second of 
the essays prefixed to his own version. He declared the name Sydney 
to be fictitious and said that the work had “been attributed, but 
with what justice I shall not say, to the late elegant Translator of 
Tacitus. From internal evidence, indeed, it bears marks of that mas- 
terly pen.”* ‘The late elegant Translator of Tacitus” was, of course, 
Arthur Murphy, whose skill Steuart repeatedly praised in his prefaces. 
Steuart also quoted in his notes a passage from the fourth oration of 
Cicero against Catiline and said: ‘The translation is, in a great 
measure, borrowed from Mr. Murphy.’ Since no translation of 
Cicero and Sallust with Murphy’s name on the title page had been 
published at that time, Steuart had undoubtedly turned to the “Syd- 
ney” translation, which Steuart’s closely resembles in this particular 
passage. 

In 1807 appeared The Works of Sallust: translated into English 
by the late Arthur Murphy, Esq. Murphy had died on June 18, 
1805, and, according to Jessé Foot, “The manuscript was bought by 
Mr. Carpenter | James Carpenter, the publisher, whose name appears 
on the title-page], book-seller in Bond-street, at the sale of Mr. 
Murphy’s effects.”* Foot says further that the work had “remained 
with Mr. Murphy as a manuscript,” and that it “had been com- 


the war with France. He had opposed the passing of the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension bill in the House of Lords in 1794, and had published a political tract 
entitled Letters to the Peers of Scotland (1794). Violent-tempered and fluent, he 
seemed to all Tories, and to some of the Whigs in Burke’s camp, to be a traitor 
to his country. See article on Maitland in D. N. B. and England under the 
Hanoverians, C. G. Robertson, 10th Ed., 1930, p. 363. } ; 

3Critical Review, XIX, 319ff. (March, 1797.) For verification of this and 
other references I am indebted to Dr. Sidney E. Glenn of the University of 
Illinois. 

4The Works of Sallust; to which are prefixed Two Essays, etc. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1806, I, 316. 

5Ibid., II, 279. = 

©The Life of Arthur Murphy, Esq. by Jess Foot, Esq. London, 1811, p. 337. 
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pleted some years.‘ There seems to be no suggestion in Foot’s 
biography that he had ever suspected that Murphy had any connec- 
tion with George Frederic Sydney. Murphy’s translation received 
praise from the reviewers, but no one seems to have taken the trouble 
to compare it with the “Sydney” translation. Some found fault with 
the work of the editor, one “T. M.,” who wrote an introductory 
“Life of Sallust,” which occupied pages iii to xxv. 

When the Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors was published 
in 1816, the article on Henry Steuart contained this sentence: “He is 
also supposed to have published, under the fictitious name of George 
Frederic Sydney, the history of Catiline’s conspiracy, with the four 
orations of Cicero and notes, 8vo. 1795.” 

Sixteen years later, however, John Taylor wrote: “During the 
French Revolution, and the threatening progress of French principles 
in this country, Mr. Murphy published a translation of Sallust’s *His- 
tory of Catiline’s Conspiracy, with the four Orations of Cicero’ . 
Murphy published his translation of Sallust under the name of George 
Frederic Sydney, and dated it from Bristol, conceiving that such an 
appellation had a true British sound, but a whimsical circumstance 
occurred, for a person of that name called upon the publisher and 
remonstrated with him on the liberty he had taken in affixing his 
name to the work. . . . The latter work was published in 1795.” 
Since Taylor quoted from “Sydney’s” dedication, we may infer that 
he had a copy of the work at hand when he wrote. That he knew 
Murphy well there can be no question, for he tells numerous anec- 
dotes of him.'” 

In spite of Taylor's statement and Steuart’s suggestion, the only 
modern account of Murphy which attempts to be inclusive—that by 
Joseph Knight in the Dictionary of National Biography—makes no 
mention of the possibility that he was the real George Frederic Syd- 





“On the third of June, 1801, Murphy had published proposals for an edition 
of his translation of Sallust, which was to be accompanied by a new and en- 
larged edition of his Tacitus. A list of subscribers had been obtained but the 
project had come to naught. Murphy had intended to dedicate the Sallust to 
Lord Rosslyn. Foot, op. cit., pp. 406-9, 338. 

SAllibone’s Dictionary of Authors, IT, 1389, says that the translation was com- 
pleted by Thomas Moore, the poet. Foot savs, op. cit., p. 337, “Every praise 
is due to the learned Editor, whose modesty has concealed his name.” I have 
not been able to discover the source of the statement in Allibone. 

“John Taylor, Records of My Life, 2 vols., London, 1832, I, 196-7. 

10}bid., I, 192, 195-6, 202-3, 342, 410-13; II, 13, 43-4, 208, 363-4, etc. 
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ney. Halkett and Laing"! attribute the “Sydney” Sallust to Henry 
Steuart, probably upon the basis of the information given in the 
Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors (1816), and in the article 
on Steuart in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

A few months ago, having succeeded in obtaining copies of Mur- 
phy’s Sallust (1807), and of Steuart’s (1806), I sent to the Library 
of the British Museum for photostatic reproductions of some twenty 
pages of the “Sydney” Sallust, chosen at intervals through the vol- 
ume. A collation showed that “George Frederic Sydney” was un- 
doubtedly Arthur Murphy. For sentence after sentence the texts are 
identical. The occasional variations which occur are such slight 
changes in punctuation or in phrasing as would be expected in a 
revision. It should be noted however that the “Sydney” translation 
contains only ‘“Catiline’s Conspiracy” and the four orations of Cicero, 
whereas the posthumous edition contains also “The War against 
Jugurtha.” Whether Murphy translated the “War against Jugurtha” 
before or after 1795 it is probably not possible to determine. 

The identification of Sydney with Murphy not only corrects a 
bibliographical error, but also throws further light on Murphy’s strong 
Tory bias in his old age. During the early part of his career Murphy 
had edited two political periodicals (The Test, 1756-7, and The 
Auditor, 1762-3), and engaged in other political skirmishes, but 
during the years 1764-1790 almost all of his writings had been for 
the stage. The French Revolution and the concurrent political agi- 
tation in England, however, aroused the old man’s indignation. His 
Seventeen Hundred and Ninety-One: A Poem, in Imitation of the 
Thirtcenth Satire of Juvenal, dedicated to the memory of Samuel 
Johnson and confessedly modeled upon London and The Vanity of 
Human Wishes, contained (pp. 7-9) a eulogy of the golden age of 
King Alfred, when 

From France no agent of a desp’rate band 

Could spread his froth and venom through the land. 

Atheists, Socinians, Puritans unknown; 

No fierce Republicans to shake the throne. 
In 1793 Murphy dedicated his Tacitus to Burke, who had “in one book 
demonstrated, that so far from being objects of imitation, the New 
Politicians of France were no better than architects of ruin.” In 
1794 he published a tragedy, Arminius, or The Champion of Liberty, 
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to which he wrote a long preface, attacking all who sought to make 
changes in the English Constitution. “The Reform, projected by the 
Jacobins of this country, would,” he said, “beyond all doubt, tear 
up the Constitution by the roots.” When Horne Tooke and eleven 
others were accused by secret committees in 1794 and tried for 
treason, Murphy is said to have gone to a common friend just before 
Tooke’s trial ‘“‘with the express purpose of inducing him to withdraw 
his support, under pretext ‘that a plot had actually existed; that 
the proof was complete; and that Tooke, and all his associates, would 
assuredly be executed’.”'* Murphy’s The Bees. A Poem. From th: 
Fourteenth Book of Vaniere’s Praedium Rusticum, published in 1799, 
had a preface in which there were allusions to Jacobinism, and the 
| poem itself was marred by the introduction into the text of refer- 
ences to the political affairs of the day. 

In politics as well as manners and dress, Murphy was one who, 
to quote a contemporary, “lived among us uncontaminated by our 
fashions, the fine old gentleman of a former age.’ To the last he 
remained a man of the “age of Johnson,” a lover of the classics, who 
found between his time and that of Sallust and Cicero a parallel 
| which, though it might seem far-fetched to the critics, was very real 
to him. 





J. Homer Caskey. 
Ohio University. 


\2Lije of John Horne Tooke, Alexander Stephens, London, 1813, II, 427-8. 
'SJames Boaden, Life of Kemble, Philadelphia, 1825, p. 307. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Wordsworth and Reed: The Poet’s Correspondence with his American editor 
1836-1850 and Henry Reed’s Account of his Reception at Rydal Mount, Lon- 
don, and elsewhere in 1854. Leslie Nathan Broughton, Editor. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press. 1933. 

Copies of the letters of Wordsworth, here printed in full for the first time, 
were sent by Professor Reed in the summer of 1850 to the Reverend Christopher 
Wordsworth, who was at the time engaged in the preparation of a biography 
of the poet. Partly as an acknowledgment of Professor Reed’s courtesy and de- 
votion, he was appointed to oversee publication of the American edition of the 
Memoirs. Limited portions of the poet’s half of the correspondence have con- 
sequently long been available on both sides of the Atlantic. Something has no 
doubt been gained by their full publication, along side the letters from Pro- 
fessor Reed which evoked these brief and somewhat reluctant replies. Assem- 
bled and edited with scrupulous, almost loving, care, the Reed letters reveal 
their author as a respectable, level-headed, verbose, and rather dull individual, 
with more than a little of Boswellian humility and pertinacity. The aging 
Wordsworth writes at times in a querulous tone, showing, as was natural at his 
age, more concern over the trans-Atlantic investments of Miss Fenwick and 
other acquaintances than over poetic matters. 

At an early date in the correspondence Reed had put Wordsworth under ob- 
ligation by bringing out (1837) the first complete American edition of his poems. 
In the words of Professor Broughton, “His purpose—had been with a view to 
protecting Wordsworth from the usual errors and abuse to which foreign authors 
were liable’; and, as he himself added, because of “an ambition to associate 
my name with those productions which had been long regarded by me with the 
most affectionate veneration.” It is therefore not strange that when, on April 
28, 1841, Reed suggested the mention within the Ecclesiastical Sonnets of “the 
transmission of the spiritual functions of the Church of England to the daughter 
church in this Western Continent by the consecration of the American Bishops” 
Wordsworth acceded to his request. Reed no doubt felt special gratification over 
the result since his wife’s grandfather, William White, first bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania, was one of the two consecrated February, 1787, in Lambeth Palace. Suc- 
cess also greeted his suggestion (April 29, 1842) that Wordsworth write sonnets 
dealing with the Solemnization of Matrimony and the Burial Service. Words- 
worth had not, however, found Reed’s initial proposal (March 18, 1840) that 
he include the tract on the Convention of Cintra in his published works, quite 
politic. Reprinting of the tract, he replied, must await the death of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

The constantly recurring discussion of the American investments of Miss Fen- 
wick and others of the Wordsworth circle in bonds of the states of Pennsy!]- 
vania and Mississippi, and the stock of the Bank of the United States, had at 
least one good result, for it brought from the usually obsequious Reed a patni- 
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otic protest (April 2, 1849) against Wordsworth’s sonnet, “To Pennsylvanians.” 
1 This he urged on the ground that the state had resumed payment of interest on 
a its bonds, and did not deserve to be condemned to posterity as a defaulter. 
The request, repeated on December 10, evidently bore fruit, for a letter the 
: ea following autumn (Oct. 28) to Dr. Wordsworth expresses satisfaction that a 
note in a new edition admitted the injustice in the earlier wholesale condemna- 
tion. 
+e Another feature of the correspondence should, perhaps, be noted,—the men- 
tion made at one point of the Allston portrait of Coleridge. Of it, Wordsworth 
first expresses the opinion (March 27, 1843) that it should be retained in Eng- 
land at the Fitzwilliam Museum,” or the college in that University where he was 
educated”; and then adds,—‘it is so admirable a likeness of what that great 
and good man was, both as to person, feature, air, and character, and more- 
over, though there are several Pictures of him in existence, and one by an Artist 
eminent in his day, viz Northcote, there is not one in the least to be compared 
) to that by Mr. Al[l]ston.” 
The concluding portion of the book narrates the incidents in the long-deterred 
visit of Reed and his sister-in-law, Miss Bronson, to Mrs. Wordsworth, and their 
{ pleasant meetings with the Coleridge and Arnold families, Rogers the poet, and 
Crabb Robinson, the friend of Wordsworth. Dorothy Wordsworth, now al- 
most entirely deprived of her memory, they found nearing her death. The return 
journey ended tragically with the sinking of the Arctic, following a collision. 
Among minor points of interest may be mentioned Reed’s gossipy explanation ; 
(p. 226) of De Quincey’s spite against Wordsworth; his enthusiastic praise of the 
mental powers and personality (p. 234) of the widow of the poet; and his un- 
complimentary characterization (p. 254) of Lady Lovelace, daughter of Lord 
Byron. 
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Dans le sillage du romantisme. Charles Didier (1805-1864), by John Sellards 
Paris: Libraire ancienne Honore Champion, 1933. xi—249 pp. 


This is a painstaking study of a decidedly minor writer of the romantic period 
Although the book hardly makes an important contribution to literary history, 
it is possible to see in it an interesting psychological document. Charles Didier’s 
story is that of the disillusionment of an intelligent and sensitive mind whose 
talent fell short of his aspirations. It is true that he was for a time on friendly 
‘ terms with some of the great writers of the period of Louis Philippe, but he was 
soon disillusioned about them and the story of his relations with them is a 
rather sordid one. The episode of his affair with George Sand is hardly sig- 
nificant in view of the lady’s amorous lavishness. It merely confirms the di- 
agnosis that she had all the virtues of a gentleman, neither more nor less. Of 
more interest than Didier’s literary career is his rather vague mission to Poland, 
on behalf of the French minister of foreign affairs, Lamartine. There, too, he 
seems to have met with scant success. A record of failures (literary, matri- 
monial, moral) seems to be the balance of his life. The main value of the book 
lies in the evidence it contains as to the fruits of romantic living. 

RayMOND BRUGERE. 

Unversity of lowa. 
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Le Romantisme Francais en Angleterre de 1815 a 1848, by Marcel Moraud 
(Paris: Champion, 1933. Pp. 469). 


It has been so long the fashion to look upon French Romanticism with some 
exaggeration as a sort of drainage area for foreign “influences” flowing in centri- 
petally, that even scholars have been apt to forget that there was an active 
centrifugal counterpart all through this same period. French Romantic poets, 
dramatists and novelists were read and imitated not only in those Peninsular 
countries which developed their Romanticism at a somewhat later date, but also 
in the northern lands which cradled the movement: England and Germany. 
In the field of Anglo-French relations particularly the great bulk of critical 
and historical work dealing with this period has tended to center about the 
question of French interest in things English and has produced veritable monu- 
ments such as Mr. Eric Partridge’s book, The French Romantics’ Knowledge of 
English Literature. M. Moraud in reversing the terms and following the cur- 
rent which flowed simultaneously in the opposite direction has accomplished a 
task which may well prove just as valuable. If his book is less of a storehouse 
of close-packed and detailed information, it is at least more readable and better 
balanced than its counterpart. 


M. Moraud sees English interest in French Romantic literature between 
Waterloo and the fall of the July Monarchy advancing and receding in a series 
of waves which depend for their impulse very largely on political factors. This 
is the kernel of his thesis. For well over a decade after 1815 English public 
opinion was trying to recover from the shock of the Hundred Days and re- 
mained cautiously on the defensive in the face of the apparent “fickleness” 
and “instability” of the French. The rapprochement which is in the air by 1827 
is strengthened, paradoxically enough, by the Revolution of 1830, since the 
Trois Glorieuses struck a welcome echo among the mass of English liberals, then 
on the eve of their struggle for reform. By 1832 the temperature had fallen 
again. English conservative feeling had quickened and found much to confirm 
its worst opinion of the French character in the frénétique period of French 
Romanticism. Works like Le Roi s’amuse, Anthony and Valentine profoundly 
shocked the nonconformist conscience and produced a reaction which was to 
reach its height in the two famous diatribes of the Quarterly Review. The acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria marked in turn the beginning of a partial entente which 
lasted with few modifications until French Romanticism had ceased to exist as a 
conscious movement. 

At first sight M. Moraud’s book promises to be a careful but negative study 
of insularity and incomprehension. And indeed the French Romantics suffered 
monstrously at the hands of their cross-Channel interpreters. Croker, de Quincey 
and Landor were, of course, notoriously ignorant of and prejudiced against 
everything French. The two Scotts, John and Sir Walter, Thackeray, Hazlitt, 
Carlyle and Leigh Hunt at times seem little better. And what can be said of 
such self-appointed French intermediaries as Stendhal with his clique prejudices, 
Sainte-Beuve (especially when he treats of Balzac) and the egregious Nisard¢ 
The English insistence on viewing all literature from a primarily moral basis 
makes full understanding still more difficult. But this seemingly negative study 
has positive aspects which seem to me particularly valuable to the student 
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of English character and of Victorianism, a movement which, as few people real- 
ize, really antedates the sovereign whose name it bears. 

Moreover, M. Moraud by no means confines himself to this chronicle of mis- 
understanding. Even in the England of the period there were broader intelli- 
gences who could appreciate the best of what French Romanticism had to offer. 
Many of the acutest of these are to be found among the practitioners of that 
mass of “female literature’? which distinguished the age, an Elizabeth Barrett or 
a Mary Ann Evans still in her formative period and not yet George Eliot. M. 
Moraud’s chapter on George Eliot and her indebtedness to George Sand with its 
complementary excursion into Thackeray's use of Balzacian realism is one of the 
most stimulating in the book. 

In such an exhaustive and well-considered work there are few weaknesses of 
method for even the most carping critic to discover. It is a littl disconcerting 
perhaps to find a disciple of M. Baldensperger adopting what seems at times to 
be a strongly national attitude; he allows himself to be irritated occasionally by 
British stupidity not because it is stupidity but because it is anti-French. And 
he holds a rather rigid brief for the whole of French Romanticism; the fact 
that the British public gave only a lukewarm reception to Hernani and, indeed to 
the French Romantic drama in general, does not necessarily damn the taste of 
that public for all time. But these are trivial blemishes. M. Moraud has con- 
ducted an important investigation with spirit and scholarly competence. The 
book fills a very real gap and one can only wonder that it had not been 
filled until now. 

Fe_rx WALTER. 

Trinity College, University of Toronto. 


Micael de Carvajal: Tragedia Josephina, edited by Joseph E. Gillet. Elliott Mono- 
graphs, 28; Princeton University Press and Les Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1932. LXIV+ 205 pp. 

This is a painstaking edition of probably the “most notable sacred play in the 
history of Spanish literature before Lope de Vega” (p. vii). The editor has been 
able to bring together interesting details on the life of one Micael de Carvajal. 
However, since the publication of this edition Narciso Alonso Cortés has thrown 
serious doubts on earlier identifications of the author of the Tragedia Josephina 
(Hispanic Review, 1, 141-148). The relationships of the early editions of the 
play are discussed. The editor uses as the basis of his text the copy of the 
edition of 1545 which he discovered in 1929, and shows the significant variants 
from the editions of 1540 and 1546. It is felt that a “reprint of the fullest 
extant version may well most nearly express the author’s artistic ideal” (p. 
xxix). The punctuation is left almost unchanged. Allusions and _ linguistic 
points are discussed in the notes in great fullness. The versification is fully 
treated. There appears a brief discussion of Cafiete’s 1870 edition of the 
play, which is regarded as distinctly creditable despite its “silent additions, omis- 
sions and corrections” (p. lxiv). The material is adequately indexed. 

Possible sources are pointed out for such incidents as do not appear in the 
biblical account. The play is roughly classical in structure. The author may 
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have taken his choruses and some other features from the early school-drama 
of Spain, while an occasional pastoral tone reflects the influence of Juan del En- 
cina. The title, the dedication, and certain linguistic details indicate a famil- 
iarity with the works of Torres Naharro. 

To the reviewer it would seem well to assume a simple rather than a com- 
plicated staging. Fewer, not more, stage effects than are mentioned in the play 
must have been used. Clear evidence of “many actors and supers,” or of “noisy 
and colorful scenes” (p. lii) is largely lacking. The reviewer will discuss this 
point further in a study soon to appear on the staging of early Spanish plays. 
Gillet refers the reader to Andrea Alciati’s Emblemata for some idea of the cos- 
tume and appearance of Inuidia and of allegorical characters in other plays of the 
period (note 41). The editor seems unduly enthusiastic in his estimate of Carva- 
jal’s description of Zenobia’s passion. 

The following misprints not listed among the errata were noted: “ines” for 
“lines” and “thel” for “the,” p. xxxix; “he” for “the,” p. Ixii; a “c” and “i” of 
the wrong fonts in “unchanged,” p. lxii and “Jandin,” p. 172. 

Having treated the Josephina from every important angle, Professor Gillet 
has contributed probably the most thorough edition yet produced of a Spanish 
play of the sixteenth century. 

Ronatp B. Wr1AMs. 

Lake Forest College. 


A History of Early American Magazines 1741-1789, by Lyon N. Richardson. New 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1931, pp. xi + 414. 


The Periodicals of American Transcendentalism, by Clarence L F. Gohdes. Dur- 

ham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1931, vii + 264. 

“I have aimed,” says Mr. Richardson, “to present the period in all its 
phases of thought and emotion as preserved in the miscellanies, to treat minutely 
of the histories of the magazines and their editors and publishers, and un- 
stintedly to supply details and references which may be of service to scholars 
in their special investigations.” The second and third of these intentions have 
been well achieved. Mr. Richardson has written the history of thirty-seven maga- 
zines published in the United States before the year when Washington was made 
president. He has considered the circumstances of their origins, their relations 
to the controversies and tendencies of their times, and the reasons for their 
failures—early American periodicals usually made “grand failures.” He has 
analyzed their contents and listed important contributors, articles, and il- 
lustrations Finally, he has appended to his book a bibliography which notes 
editors and publishers, dates of publication, check-lists, and libraries where 
files of these periodicals may be found. This painstaking scholarship has put 
American literary historians in debt. The book will be invaluable as a survey 
of the material at hand and as a guide for further investigation. If the author 
has had less success in his first intention, that may be blamed on the magnitude 
of the subject and the necessity of organizing the book around the periodicals. 
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Mr. Gohdes has succeeded in disproving G. W. Curtis’s characterization of 
The Dial, that “There has been nothing like it in this country.” (“Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and The Dial,” The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, XVI, 330.) 
The Dial was an organ, not the organ of American transcendentalism Mr. 
Gohdes shows that it was not the first publication of the transcendentalists, 
and that it was strongly influenced by a predecessor, The Western Messenger. 
In all he considers nine periodicals which “were conducted or controlled by 
people who were known in their day as transcendentalists,’ and one which 
throws “much light on the later history of transcendentalism.” In confining his 
discussion of The Dial to a few pages of comparison, the author has neglected 
an opportunity to write the whole history of the transcendental magazines. The 
Dial was not given its rightful place in this book in deference to G. W. 
Cooke’s two volumes which accompanied the Rowfant Club reprint of the peri- 
odical. These two valuable volumes are exceedingly scarce, however, and they 
are written from a different viewpoint and on a larger scale than is Mr. Gohdes’ 
book, so that there was really no need for deference. It is also to be re- 
gretted that an annotative bibliography was not included in the book. With 
these exceptions, the magazines are treated in a satisfying manner. Mr. Gohdes 
has approximated a history of transcendentalism in its periodicals. 

These books stand beside the chief works in their fields, Mr. Frank Luther 
Mott’s History of American Magazines 1741-1850 and Cooke's two volumes on 
The Dial. They remind us how much the periodicals have to offer the his- 
torian of American thought and letters, and how little use the historian has 
made of them. 


Witsur Lanc SCHRAMM. 
The University of Iowa. 
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